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A DOG’S LIFE. 


BY ©. A. 


He could hardly have looked 
more pathetic had he been 
abandoned on our doorstep in 
the snow, an unwanted child. 
And he had far better reason ; 
for while babies are protected 
animals, numerically account- 
able in law, dogs are not, and 
well they know it. Even this 
one knew. 

It was nearly midnight on one 
of those winter’s evenings when 
the cold hangs about the back 
of your chair, tickling the nape 
of your neck and just waiting 
to slip down inside at your 
slightest incautious movement. 
The two of us sat crouched in 
the drawing-room, immobilised, 
trying to summon the strength 
of mind to exchange the feeble 
illusion of warmth from a dying 
fire for the certainty of arctic 
conditions upstairs. Because of 
our cheerless state of suspended 
animation we were very much 
later than usual, luckily for the 
dog. Had we been in bed at 

A 


our normal hour we might well 
have ignored the telephone, and 
we would certainly have ignored 
the appeal. Of all unlikely 
people at that time of night, it 
was the vet. 

He made no apology, being 
presumably not interested in 
humans, in fact he was rather 
aggressive. ‘I’ve a dog here,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Owner has to go 
abroad unexpectedly and wants 
it put down. At least she’s been 
here the last hour trying to 
make up her mind about it. 
She’s a bit upset. Ive tried 
several people, and then thought 
of you, as you’ve lost your own 
recently. Can she bring it 
along?” He paused. “ You’re 
its last hope, I may as well tell 
you. There’s no room for it 
here.” 

That final twist decided it. 
Perhaps he understood his 
humans after all. I cupped my 
hand over the mouthpiece while 
I disembarrassed myself of my 
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more immediate and vulgar 
reactions, and we held a hurried 
discussion. The result was never 
really in doubt, but purely as a 
matter of form I inquired what 
manner of beast it might be. 

“Just a mongrel,’ was the 
reply. ‘All ears and tail. Good 
with children, she says.” 

My wife rose stiffly from her 
chair, shuddered as the cold 
slid triumphantly under her 
nethermost garments, and 
moved slowly towards the 
kitchen. 

** You'd better get Bess’s bed 
down from the attic,” she sighed. 
“Tll go and put the kettle on.” 

The next half-hour was an 
experience I would willingly 
forget. Possibly our normally 
rugged characters had been 
weakened by the cold, anyway 
we all became absurdly senti- 


mental over what was nothing 
more nor less than the change 
of ownership of an extremely 


unkempt and undeniably 
mongrel little dog. When our 
late-night visitor arrived she 
was on the verge of tears, and 
she quickly broke down alto- 
gether under the influence of 
what little sympathy we could 
muster for her ridiculous pre- 
dicament. It appeared that all 
her other problems, immeasur- 
ably more weighty, had been 
solved with calm efficiency. She 
had sold her house and her 
furniture and her car, boarded 
her child at school, and was 
away abroad to take a second 
husband in the form of some 
Frenchman or Italian or other. 
She had her passport, and her 
tickets for the following day, 


[Jan. 


her baggage was packed and 
corded, and she was all set to 
go. The only loose end lay 
grovelling on the hearthrug 
before us. ‘ 

He was really hardly a dog, 
and I have only called him little 
for want of any suitable adjective 
to describe the indescribable. 
He was both little and big. He 
was certainly not tall, in fact 
he was very low slung, but he 
was of extraordinary length, 
while at the same time very 
stout under a thick matted 
coat of wiry grey and black 
hair. He had a large head, with 
the jet-black face and expression 
of a Scottie and the ears of a 
cocker spaniel, while far away 
behind and drawn well between 
his legs was a tail whose propor- 
tions could only dimly be 
apprehended. 

The ways of Nature are in- 
deed wonderful and strange, 
and I think we both realised 
that we were in the presence of 
something unique in the whole 
history of miscegenation. Horse 
has been crossed with donkey, 
cat for all I know with rabbit, 
and potato with tomato, but it 
would have been idle to inquire 
what comedy of errors had 
resulted in the apparition at 
our feet. We gazed down upon 
him in silence, avoiding each 
other’s eye. My wife took a 
deep draught of scalding tea, 
and gasped. 

‘“* W—what’s he called ? ” she 
asked hesitantly. 

There was a confusion of sobs 
from the overwrought owner. 

‘“* —§ - Snuffies,”’ she whis- 
pered at length. ‘“‘—It’s the 
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noise he makes,’’ she went on 
to explain. 

More to give her time to 
recover than from any instinctive 
feeling of affection towards the 
animal we both knelt down to 
pat his back, one at each end, 
while we pondered the informa- 
tion. It seemed that the name 
would have been so much more 
descriptive of his mistress. He 
had made not the feeblest 
whimper since his arrival, though 
now in response to our timid 
caresses both ends of him ceased 
to wriggle and extended them- 
selves to an even greater distance 
apart. From one end came a 
long-drawn sigh of relief and 
contentment. The immediate 
danger, he felt, had passed. 

“ Not easy to tell which way 
he’s heading,” I remarked 
stupidly. 


This was sufficient provoca- 
tion for a further outburst of 


tears. She bit her lip, half 
closed her eyes, and then allowed 
her misery to take charge. There 
was rather a ghastly pause of 
several minutes before she re- 
covered. Then quite suddenly 
she seemed to pull herself to- 
gether. She dabbed at her nose, 
smoothed some of the twists 
out of her face, and actually 
smiled as she fumbled for her 
handbag and rose to her feet. 

* You’ve been very kind to a 
complete stranger,” she said. 
“T can’t thank you properly, 
but you can see Snuffles is 
grateful. I must go now.” She 
walked from the house with 
never a backward — glance, 
stepped into the dilapidated car 
which someone apparently had 
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been fool enough to buy, and 
drove away into the filthy cold 
night. We have not seen or 
heard of her since, nor even 
discovered her name. 

When we returned, shiver- 
ing, to the dregs of our tea in 
the drawing-room, Snuffy, or 
Snuffiles, or whatever he was 
called, was still stretched at full 
length on the hearthrug, fast 
asleep. Not a very emotional 
dog, evidently, except when in 
mortal fear of his life. And 
except, it has since been vouch- 
safed us to understand, when 
there is the faintest rustle of 
chocolate paper in his vicinity. 

A dog in a million, in fact. 


All this happened last winter. 
Ever since that night, after his 
rather dramatic arrival, the dog 
Snuffy gradually became a more 
and more inert member of our 
household. He cared little for 
exercise, and he seemed able to 
judge at a glance when a pro- 
jected ramble was likely to be 
beyond his powers. On such 
occasions he either would crawl 
under the furniture or, if dragged 
into the light of day, would 
settle on his haunches a short 
distance from home and refuse 
to budge one yard farther afield. 
He would squat in the middle of 
the road in that peculiar attitude 
which many long dogs affect, 
with his hindquarters drawn to 
one side in the manner of a 
dowager disposing of her even- 
ing gown, and would gaze after 
us with a pair of enormous 
helpless eyes, half hidden by the 
black wisps of his forelock. He 
could never be bullied into 
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further activity, but having seen 
us safely on our way would 
swivel slowly on his bulbous 
axis and retrace his steps, usually 
by way of the butcher. 

These endless shopping expedi- 
tions were an indulgence that 
finally put paid to his figure. 
He would even go foraging for 
his breakfast. Rolled or cajoled 
out of bed each morning he 
would slowly wind down his 
undercarriage, limp stiffly to the 
door with a series of prodigious 
yawns, sniff a few samples of 
the outer air, and then make his 
way through the hedge at the 
bottom of the garden and round 
to the back of the butcher’s 
shop. A few minutes later he 
would reappear stern first drag- 
ging heaven knew what in his 
wake. It took us some time to 


adjust ourselves to this grue- 


some routine. During the early 
days we would shout insults at 
him, lecture him, flog him, but 
all to no avail. In the long run 
it seemed easiest just to avoid 
the butcher’s eye. 

Taken by and large, however, 
Snuffy was not a great deal of 
trouble. In spite of his embar- 
rassing un- doglike character- 
istics—he half swooned with 
fright on the few occasions he 
came face to face with a rabbit 
—he had many endearing quali- 
ties. He was devoted to the 
children, and he was devoted to 
the cat, who usually shared his 
bed. His custom was to lie 
flat on his back, his front paws 
held meekly in front of his face 
as if anticipating a blow, and 
his hind -legs stretched rigidly 
apart at a wide angle to his body. 
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The cat would curl into a tight 
ball in any corner which remained 
unoccupied by his ears or his 
tail. Undoubtedly this vulner- 
able attitude was a cultivated 
affectation of Snuffy’s, for he 
would assume it whenever he 
required attention or feared a 
rebuke ; rolling himself over at 
the feet of anybody, stranger or 
not, who so much as acknow- 
ledged his presence with either 
a smile or a scowl. 

Needless to say he was no 
fighter. There were occasional 
exchanges with better - bred 
creatures who might genera- 
tions ago have formed part of 
his pedigree — spaniels in par- 
ticular would mutter the most 
unforgivable things, en passant 
—but no serious trouble ever 
resulted. Snuffy’s great palm- 
tree of a tail would be raised a 
little higher; his body, as far 
as practicable, .would stiffen ; 
and he would gaze fixedly ahead 
while at the same time slightly 
shortening and accelerating his 
gait. There would be a rumble 
of thunder, but no storm. He 
was a dreadful coward. 

There did not therefore seem 
a great deal of risk in taking 
Snuffy to Scotland. Although 
Hampshire was his habitat, and 
he was no more of a nuisance in 
that relaxing south-coast atmo- 
sphere than any other old dod- 
derer asleep in a club armchair, 
there was no reason to suppose 
that a change of climate would 
have much effect on his behav- 
iour. Perhaps it was not the 
climate. Perhaps, a Sassenach 
myself, I should have remem- 
bered how insufferably con- 
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descending the Scot can be to 
the timid stranger within his 
gates. Perhaps I should have 
anticipated just what those 
hairy little northern dogs would 
have to say to this particular 
stranger. Perhaps it was only 
his change of life, a pure co- 
incidence. Or perhaps it really 
was the land of his fathers. . . . 

My wife’s parents live suffi- 
ciently far north of the border 
to be able to continue to main- 
tain themselves in almost feudal 
circumstances, if not splendour. 
Their house is vast, by my semi- 
suburban standards, and the 
grounds even vaster. They 
include, in their five thousand 
acres or so, about fifty acres of 
garden and park land, a thousand 
acres of wood, and three reser- 
voirs. The whole estate swarms 


with sheep, cows, cattle, and 


game of all descriptions, particu- 
larly rabbits. Yes, perhaps we 
should have known better. 

We did, of course, if only 
subconsciously, anticipate a 
certain amount of trouble. My 
wife studiously forgot to men- 
tion the dog in any of her 
letters, except the last. ‘ We 
are bringing Snuffy,’ she then 
said, as casually as any woman 
ean scribble a postscript, ‘I 
hope you won’t mind. There 
are difficulties about boarding 
him down here, and he’ll be no 
trouble. He can sleep in the 
car if necessary.’ 

And sleep in the car he did 
as we rattled our way north- 
wards through Wilts., Glos. and 
Worcs. to a half-way house in 
Lanes. They were all the same 
to him. He slept in the back 
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under the children’s feet, and 
never, except for an occasional 
sigh and a twitch of the hind- 
legs, did he show the slightest 
concern at his rapidly changing 
latitude. We little guessed that 
he was deep in thought, or that 
signals of any importance were 
reaching his brain from the 
outside world. In _ retrospect, 
though, it would appear that 
somewhere near the summit of 
Shap we should have sensed the 
first faint outlines of the shape 
of things to come. Pitched 
from the car to make his pre- 
cautions with the rest of the 
crew in the back, he sniffed a 
few times, peered round at the 
unfamiliar and exciting con- 
tours of the fells, and then with 
his whiskers brushing the ground 
streaked off on a wild zigzag 
chase after a rabbit. He was an 
odd sight, very low and legless 
and with no hint of the graceful 
undulating movement of most 
normal animals on the run. 
His action was slightly reminis- 
cent of a ‘human boat-race’ 
team—half a dozen men stumb- 
ling blindly backwards astride 
an oar and occasionally collaps- 
ing in a heap through sheer 
misdirected effort. I fear we 
all laughed loud and long at the 
spectacle, whereupon Snuffy, 
deeply mortified, abandoned the 
chase and slunk back to the car. 

After this humiliation he 
sulked for some time, and was 
therefore unmoved by Carlisle 
and Gretna and all the romance 
of the border. But once again, 
at our picnic lunch on Beattock, 
he threw aside his inhibitions 
and went quite mad over a few 
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harmlessly grazing sheep. This 
escapade earned him a good 
thrashing, after which, puzzled 
and we hoped hurt, he gave no 
further trouble for the remainder 
of the journey. We hoped we 
were being cruel to be kind, for 
obviously we had to take a very 
firm line about sheep. 

There is always an efficient 
warning system from the lodge, 
80 it was no surprise to see, as 
we rolled up the last half-mile 
or so of drive, my wife’s mother 
standing at the head of the 
steps, very tall against the stern 
dark background of the house, 
waiting to greet us. 

“How nice to see you all 
again,’’ she said, warmly enough, 
as we sidled stiffly from our 
seats. ‘‘ Welcome home.” Kind 
words, and spoken sincerely, and 
yet when my turn came I sensed 
a certain reserve in her embrace. 
I realised at once that her 
thoughts were directed well over 
my shoulder into the car. 

“You might have warned us 
earlier that we were to have 
another guest,” she continued 
briskly as she led us indoors. 
“Your father is very upset 
about it. He’s round at the 
stables now, locking Sally up.” 

My spirits sagged. I am 
rather sensitive to criticism, and 
find any assumption of guilt 
very heavy and oppressive to 
bear. This was not going to be 
much of a holiday if the dog was 
to be rammed down our throats 
from the word go. As if he 
could be any threat to that 
old matriarch of a Labrador 
anyway. 

“He can sleep in the gun- 
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room, in Sally’s bed,” she went 
on. ‘“ He would have kept the 
chauffeur awake all night yap- 
ping away in the garage, and I 
won’t have him down in the 
basement disturbing the maids. 
He’s not to go upstairs of 
course.” 

Not a word about where we 
were to sleep, I noticed. How- 
ever, Snuffy was to be in the 
gunroom. That would be nice 
for Snuffy. 

Unfortunately Snuffy thought 
otherwise, with the result that 
the maids and the chauffeur got 
plenty of sleep, while we got 
none. He has an irritating high- 
pitched yelp when he finds his 
circumstances in any way un- 
congenial. This is uttered at 
irregular intervals, very staccato, 
rather like a hiccough. It often 
continues for an hour or so, and 
then gives place to a rapid, 
peevish bark. We usually ignore 
the first symptom, hoping that 
he will get as fed up with it as 
we are. On this occasion I 
suppose we were tired after our 
journey; for I did not wake 
until nearly two o’clock, by 
which time the barking part of 
the programme was already 
wearing a little hoarse. I crept 
downstairs, fumbling with the 
unfamiliar door-handles and 
light- switches and cursing 
through my chattering teeth. 
Snuffy rolled on the floor at my 
feet as I entered the gunroom, 
daring me to beat him. He spent 
the rest of the night under our 
bed, scratching vigorously. 

Although full of apologies at 
breakfast, we were blear-eyed 
and rather carpingly on the 
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defensive. There seemed a faint 
hope that the rest of the house- 
hold might not have been dis- 
turbed, at any rate until the 
second half of the performance, 
but it was not to be realised. 
They had endured everything, 
from the first plaintive yelps, 
through piano, crescendo, fortis- 
simo, to the shift of key, and 
now, pale and drawn, they 
turned the light of their counten- 
ance from us. It was as good 
a time as any to change the 
subject, but my wife cannot 
leave well alone. 

“He won’t be any more 
trouble,” she said. ‘“ If we can 
have him in our room, that is.” 

My father-in-law cleared his 
throat and glowered at me. 
“At this moment,” he said, 
‘“‘ that creature of yours is in the 
park, chasing my sheep. I’ve 
sent one of the men after him 


and I should be most surprised 


if you ever see him again. 
Unless of course you have him 
stuffed.” 

My wife caught her breath, 
and there was an awkward 
pause. The children showed 
signs of imminent emotional 
collapse. I thrust my over- 
salted porridge firmly away and 
strode full of empty determina- 
tion from the room. Thank 
God, I thought, we are only 
staying a week. ... 


Snuffy survived the sheep 
incident and several others of a 
similar nature which it would be 
tedious to relate. It was all 
very worrying. We could not 
imagine what had come over 
him, though it seemed probable 
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that some of his baser instincts, 
long sublimated, were now seek- 
ing expression. He was univers- 
ally unpopular, to such an extent 
that it became positively unsafe 
to take him near the town. It 
was like introducing a lion into 
the boma. While he was yet, so 
to speak, still afar off, there 
would arise such a yapping and 
a hullabaloo from every little 
Scottish dog that it was an 
acute embarrassment to go near 
the place. Not that we wanted 
to much, some Scottish towns 
being what they are, but there 
were the usual deficiencies in 
our packing to be made good 
and it was not fair or kind to 
leave Snuffy at the mercy of 
his unsympathetic hosts. 

One way and another he 
took up a large part of our 
time. The children were easy, 
and could amuse themselves 
without being continually 
watched, but Snuffy could not 
be let out of our sight for a 
moment, unless locked in the 
ear. We took to parking this 
in front of the house in the day- 
time so that we could instal him 
in it whenever we were indoors, 
and he was always perfectly 
happy there until a_ hostile 
crowd collected round him. The 
only thing to do then was to 
take him for a long drive. 

There were very few flies 
about that summer, and it was 
not unusually wet, but for all 
that our picnics were something 
of a nightmare. Snuffy, once 
released, would streak nose 
down across a tangled maze of 
attractive scents until, utterly 
désorienté, he would start to cry 
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for help. It was particularly 
infuriating to hear him giving 
his ‘ Little Boy Lost’ rendering 
in the middle of a vast wheat- 
field which we dared not enter. 
But it was one thing to go mad 
over rabbits and quite another 
thing to go mad over fish. 

I took Snuffy up to the new 
reservoir on the one occasion I 
was able to get right away from 
my family. I did not anticipate 
a great deal of trouble with him, 
although it was a foregone con- 
clusion that he would spend 
most of the afternoon hunting. 
I make this dreadful admission 
in the full knowledge that every 
decent Scot will shake his clay- 
more at me, but hasten to add 
that I was not responsible for 
Snuffy’s early education and 
that in any event he was no 
possible danger to the fauna of 
the region. The devil might 
have entered into him, but it had 
not increased his mobility to any 
marked extent. He was far too 
slow to do any damage and, 
moreover, the smallest fauna 
had only to give a backward 
glance to stop him dead in his 
tracks. And if hunt he did, 
after his own peculiar fashion, I 
could hardly be expected to 
train him in obedience in a few 
short days. Rather than tie 
him to a fence and endure his 
plaintive yelps it seemed better 
to let him exhaust his energies 
in pursuit of the unattainable. 

The reservoir lay almost a 
mile from the nearest road. It 
had been formed at the con- 
fluence of two small burns, one 
draining an expanse of boggy 
snipe country at the western 
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end and the other tumbling 
down a steep cleft in the bare 
hills on the northern side. A 
dam faced with rough stone 
blocks had been raised to retain 
the water in the neck of the 
small valley to the southward. 
The enclosed area was probably 
half a mile long by a quarter 
wide. It had only recently 
been built in order that the 
town might be independent of 
the main supply, which fre- 
quently fell low in summer. 
The estate had kept the fishing- 
rights, and now, three years 
after stocking, the trout were 
at their best, fine fat fellows 
averaging a shade under the 
pound. I foresaw little diffi- 
culty in taking back a nice 
basket sufficient for the family 
breakfast. In fact they were 
relying on it. 

There was a cool north wind 
blowing, so I made for the 
northern bank. I hauled the 
protesting Snuffy along by his 
lead to ensure that at least he 
arrived there, even if he did not 
intend to stay. It was hard 
work ; for there were a great 
many rabbits, and never did a 
dog react more strongly to so 
many conflicting scents. By 
the time we reached the loch I 
had been dragged through more 
thistles and nettles and bog than 
a mere Sassenach’s clothing is 
built to resist. Snuffy was in a 
state too, and was content to col- 
lapse on the bank for a while and 
watch my preparations. I had 
never taken him fishing before, 
and I think he found the prospect 
intriguing. There were a number 
of fish rising, many of them close 
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in, and if not exactly impatient 
to get at them he was obviously 
interested. He lay there, nose 
between his paws, in an attitude 
of tense awareness, twitching 
his ears at every fresh disturb- 
ance and taking an occasional 
snap at a bluebottle. I greased 
my line and tied on a cast with 
three flies, all with a touch of 
yellow or gold in their make-up. 
I have been brought up to believe 
these are deadly colours for a 
loch in the early autumn. I 
rubbed a little mud down the 
gut to take the glint off, adjusted 
my net for immediate action, 
and started fishing with all the 
skill and care it is so easy to 
display during the first few 


hundred casts, before the fibros- 
itis begins to nag. 

At the end of an hour I had 
caught nothing, risen nothing, 


and was beginning to get a little 
ruffied. Snuffy was restless, but 
still in the vicinity. I changed 
my cast again, this time using 
a tail-fly which bore some 
resemblance to the quantities of 
winged ants which seemed to be 
appearing from nowhere on the 
surface of the water. Almost 
immediately the line went away 
with a whirr. Those fish, when 
they did take, swallowed heartily 
and made for the bottom. This 
one was a good fighter, but I 
had him near the bank in less 
than a minute. Then, as I 
fumbled for the net, in went 
Snuffy. 

It is one matter to land a 
fish, and quite another matter 
to land a fish with dog attached. 
In less than no time, as a result 
of a great deal of ridiculous 
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splashing and wallowing, Snuffy 
had one of the droppers impaled 
in his nose and the fish had gone 
away with the tail-fly. How I 
cursed that animal! ‘“ So you’re 
a ruddy water-spaniel now, are 
you?’ IT shouted. ‘ You bloody 
fool! Get out of that loch!” 
You must remember I had been 
fishing for an hour for just 
this one chance, and the crass 
stupidity of that idiot of a dog 
was almost more than I could 
bear. 

Unfortunately Snuffy could 
not get out. He had stranded 
himself on a narrow strip of 
reeds near the edge and he 
appeared unable or unwilling to 
come any closer. I could hardly 
have reeled him in like a fish; 
the gut would not have stood it, 
much less his nose; and I 
certainly was not going in after 
him. In the end I hauled him 
out with the landing-net. He 
weighs about forty pounds, so 
it did not do the net a great 
deal of good. He came up look- 
ing like something the police 
had found at the bottom of 
the Serpentine. A particularly 
annoying feature of the affair 
was that I never found that 
fly either. It was no longer in 
his nose, nor did it appear to be 
in any other portion of his 
anatomy, and it certainly was 
no longer on the cast. Sorrow- 
fully I made good the damage 
and set off for the south-west 
bank. The northern waters 
needed a rest. 

I had been fishing for some 
time, casting rather ineffectively 
across the wind, when I became 
aware that Snuffy was giving 
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tongue on the opposite bank. 
Hunting, no doubt. I bawled 
at him to keep his mouth shut, 
but he continued in a high key 
which I slowly came to realise 
was a distress call. Scanning 
the far shore I could see no sign 
of him, but my attention was 
suddenly arrested by a strange 
phenomenon in the water a 
short distance from the north 
bank of the loch. This thing 
was behaving rather like the 
‘B’ bomb which the Royal Air 
Force developed as an anti- 
ship weapon before the war. 
The bomb sank rapidly to a 
depth of about fifty feet, then 
bobbed up again and exploded, 
it was hoped, under the un- 
protected bottom of the target. 
If it failed to make contact it 
submerged again and had an- 
other try. That, I believe, was 
the idea. Snuffy’s impersona- 
tion of the ‘B’ bomb went a 
stage further. He would sub- 
merge rapidly enough, but on 
rising to the surface without 
having achieved anything he 
would indicate the fact by a 
shrill admission of failure and 
alarm. Just his nose reappeared 
on each occasion, so he was 
evidently making the mistake 
of trying to swim in the vertical 
position. My first reaction was 
of amusement, then exaspera- 
tion, and finally horror. There 
seemed little doubt that Snuffy 
would shortly be going down 
for the last time. 

I am not a strong swimmer, 
my crawl having only the very 
weakest Australian flavour and, 
moreover, I have an instinctive 
dislike of bathing in unfamiliar 
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waters. A loch of unknown 
depth, teeming with fish and 
full of weed, and probably 
damnably cold, does not attract 
me. There was no one about to 
bear witness to my behaviour, 
so I must take it upon myself to 
declare that I acted with com- 
mendable promptitude. That 
is to say, I hesitated no more 
than was necessary to decide 
that half a mile round the loch, 
back through the bog, was going 
to take a good deal longer than 
a few hundred yards across it. 
I may also have hesitated just a 
fraction of a second to assess my 
own chances of survival. Ad- 
mittedly I took no unnecessary 
risks. I threw off everything 
I had, down to and inciud- 
ing my socks, stepped pain- 
fully onto a clump of thistles, 
and plunged in. Nearer my dog 
to thee, I thought grimly, as 
the waters closed over my head. 

As I had suspected, it was 
bitterly cold and tasted of the 
dregs of yesterday’s tea-cups. I 
realised at once, as I held my 
breath and struck out for the 
far shore, that it was equally 
lacking in buoyancy. I found 
it difficult to keep my legs from 
sinking, and I remembered with 
glum sympathy Snuffy’s in- 
effective swimming attitude. I 
could still hear him yelping, in 
spite of the rush of water past 
my ears, and when I raised my 
head for breath I caught a 
glimpse of one black paw waving 
weakly just above the surface 
in the distance. I would like to 
think that this pathetic sight 
caused me to redouble my efforts, 
but the truth is still too painful 
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a memory to be casually evaded. 
The truth is that I was flogged 
out after little more than a 
dozen strokes. I turned over 
and continued at reduced speed 
with a desperately unscientific 
back stroke. 

It is difficult to convey, in 
retrospect, the rapid deteriora- 
tion of morale which leads to 
unreasoning panic. Any ass 
can swim across a small loch, and 
any ass can throw these pages 
down in disgust for all I care, 
but not every ass can recognise 
and keep at bay the demon fear. 
As I floundered on my back, 
gazing up into the cold vault of 
heaven for encouragement and 
receiving none, but swallowing 
a great deal of water, fear closed 
in and caught me in a sudden 
devitalising grip round my bare 
midriff. I gasped with the shock 


and let my legs sink, treading 
water, while I swivelled round, 


searching the shore for any 
possibility of help. But there 
were no watchers on the shore, 
and the hills behind to north 
and east held nothing but a few 
scattered sheep, gently grazing 
on the bare yellowed grass. It 
was hardly likely that the sheep 
would sympathise, I thought 
bitterly, after the way they had 
been treated. The hills sloped 
steeply down to the lochside, 
far too steeply for my liking ; 
there must have been fifty feet 
of ice-cold fishy void beneath 
me, out there in the middle. I 
scanned the grey stone embank- 
ment to the southward, but no 
friendly silhouette appeared 
above it to break the empty 
skyline. There was no one on 
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the marshland to the west. I 
was quite alone. The water 
plucked at my naked loins 
and swirled clammily between 
my legs. How much rather 
would I have died with some 
clothes on. 

I wrenched myself round full 
circle and looked across at 
Snuffy. He was much closer 
now, but he was obviously 
weakening. His nose was barely 
visible and his front paws were 
threshing very, very slowly, like 
the flippers of a tired turtle. 
He had stopped yelping, in fact 
I could see that his jaws were 
tightly clenched, with the lips 
drawn back over the _ teeth. 
The grin of death, perhaps. He 
was breathing a noisy mixture 
of air and water, as if through 
a straw. I struck out towards 
him, my arms and legs like 
cotton - wool and my lungs as 
empty as a burst balloon. I 
felt sick, and I was fast losing 
buoyancy. 

In the last desperate extremity 
a drowning man’s past life is 
supposed to flash before his 
eyes in a series of highly col- 
oured pictures. As my efforts 
grew weaker I clearly had this 
impression of a number of vivid 
scenes, but they were not in 
colour, and they were not of my 
past life, but of Snuffy’s. The 
scenes were quite separate and 
distinct, like those all too short 
pennyworths of ‘What the 
Butler Saw.’ ...Snuffy’s début, 
asleep on the hearthrug oblivious 
of his owner’s tears. . . . Snuffy 
in the butcher’s shop. . . . Snuffy 
swiping the cat’s food. . . . Snuffy 
yelping to be let in. Good God 
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above! To lose one’s life for 
that! If ever a dog was expend- 
able, this one was... .! 

Snuffy yelped again, this time 
very close, but very, very faint. 
I wallowed towards him and 
groped for his neck as he went 
down. His reaction was to lash 
out with all four paws, admin- 
istering a painful scratch down 
the inside of both forearms and 
partially disembowelling me. 
We both came to the surface 
simultaneously and glared at 
each other. I do not think he 
recognised me, though who the 
hell else he thought would bother 
about him I cannot imagine. 
Well, I decided, now it is every 
man for himself. Dogs last. I 
began to paddle very slowly, 
with my last reserves of strength, 
to the nearest shore. ‘‘ Come 
on!” I spluttered, stupidly 
enough. ‘“‘ This way, you ass!” 
Snuffy turned slowly in azimuth 
and began to swim, quite power- 
fully, in the opposite direction. 
That was the last I saw of him. 
I was finished. 

An age later I hauled myself, 
streaked with weed and slime, 
up the muddy bank of the loch. 
I was bitterly cold, and my 
jaws were chattering flabbily as 
the water streamed from my 
chin. I sat there gasping for 
several minutes with my head 
in my hands, trying to pull my- 
self together. 

It may have taken me half 
an hour to pick my way round, 
stark naked, through the thistles 
and bulrushes to where I had 
abandoned my things. My mind 
was a confused sea of exhaustion 
and useless remorse. I dried 
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myself on my vest and drew my 
clothes clumsily over my shaking 
limbs. There was no sign of the 
dog, and I speculated vaguely 
how long it would be before he 
came up again. Several days, 
probably. Rather him than me, 
anyway, though it might well 
have been both of us. I took a 
last hopeless look round the 
loch before collecting my gear 
and plodding wearily back to 
the car. The rabbits scuttered 
and bobbed away from under 
my feet. Poor old Snuffy ! 
Back in the house I gave my 
halting explanation of the 
tragedy, My wife was all alarm 
and sympathy as she dosed me 
liberally with her father’s 
whisky. ‘“‘ What a _ ghastly 
experience,” she said. ‘‘ We 
must keep it from the children 
for the time being. Pretend 
She 


he’s lost, or something.” 
was full of praise for my futile 
attempt to save his life. 
“We'll get one of the water- 
men to keep a look-out,’’ she 


suggested. ‘Poor old thing! 
—But it might have been 
you, you know. What would I 
have felt if Snuffy had come 
back alone?” I was rather 
flattered at this demonstration. 
Her parents, considering their 
opinion of their unwanted guest, 
were kindness itself, though with 
a certain reserve. They sym- 
pathised with us in our bereave- 
ment, but could not quite bring 
themselves to pay a tribute to 
the dead. ‘‘ No use keeping a 
dog without any brain,’”’ her 
father muttered. ‘‘ And as for 
letting the waterman know— 
you’d much better keep quiet 
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about it. We'd have the cor- 
poration on our tracks in no 
time. They kicked up enough 
fuss about the Poles bathing in 
those reservoirs during the war. 
Lucky not to have a typhoid 
epidemic, they said.” 

“T haven’t got typhoid,” I 
almost shouted, and went up to 
have a bath. 


We had no difficulty in finding 
Snuffy the following morning. 
He was down in the kitchen at 
first light, getting round an 
enormous bowl of porridge. 
Somehow or other he must have 
crawled out of .the loch, and 
then, if one can credit such 
irresponsibility, gone off hunting 
again. Yet he must have felt 
just the slightest twinge of con- 
science; for with quite un- 
wonted consideration he had 


refrained from rousing the house- 
hold on his return in the small 
hours. 

The 
with universal acclaim. There 
was no actual merry-making at 


news was not received 
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breakfast. Once again we were 
strictly on the defensive. ‘‘ Any- 
way itll teach him a good 
lesson,” said my wife. ‘* He’ll 
be no more trouble now, surely.” 

Fateful words. I had heard 
them before. Through the open 
window there seemed to drift 
the faintest sounds of a scuffle 
in the park. I looked at my 
father-in-law, and quailed. 

“Tl just go and shut him in 
the car,” I said. 


We left the next day for the 
south. There were tips for the 
children, farewells, and thanks. 
The two figures at the head of 
the steps waved us vigorously 
on our way down the drive. A 
handkerchief fluttered. The 
lady at my side swallowed a 
tear. 

** Better loved ye canna be.” 

H’m—yes. Perhaps.—With 
one certain exception. This was 
stretched prone under the chil- 
dren’s feet, still as a mouse, 
brooding. 

He will no’ go back again. 





AN ARABIAN WEEKEND. 


BY LIEUT.-COL. 


THERE were three of us on 
that particular hawking expedi- 
tion, and we had based ourselves 
at Kasr el Tuba, a ruined 
hunting - lodge seventy miles 
south-east of Amman in the 
heart of the Jordan desert. 
Saud drove my Land Rover and 
kept us amused with tall stories 
of the good old days of raiding, 
while Khalaf looked after the 
hawks and recovered them when 
my best efforts to do so had 
failed. I suppose that in 
medieval times Khalaf would 
have been termed my ‘ falconer,’ 
a type of retainer I had never 
expected to acquire; a butler 


most improbably, but a falconer, 
never. 


The Ghassanian Princes, who 
ruled what is now Jordan and 
Syria in the century before 
Mahommed, built a series of 
hunting - lodges - cum - palaces 
deep in the desert a hundred 
miles or more east of the River 
Jordan. They would move out 
to them during the summer 
months to keep state, and to 
hunt the gazelle and wild ostrich 
with which the desert then 
abounded. When the first wild 
onrush of Islam burst out of 
Central Arabia in the seventh 
century A.D., it overwhelmed 
these desert pleasaunces, and 
having sacked them, left them to 
moulder away through the years. 
Today most of them are but a 
heap of stones and a name on 
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the map; even the water that 
must once have been there has 
vanished. 

A few, however, still stand, the 
outer walls levelled, the domed 
roofs gradually falling in, but 
still affording some sort of shelter 
to the Beduin flocks that pasture 
in their vicinity. Of such is 
Kasr el Tuba, its vaulted roof 
still in one piece, and its floor 
deep in the droppings of the 
1300 years of sheep and goats 
which have sought its sanctuary 
against the elements. We chose 
it because there is water there ; 
Lawrence used the wells on one 
of his marathon journeys from 
Azraq to Aqaba. During the 
summer months water usually 
means that there will be Beduin 
camped close by, and where 
there are Beduin, game will be 
searce. However, the whole area 
is now an R.A.F. bombing-range 
and the Beduin have moved to 
more secluded areas. The hares 
and the bustard have remained, 
and that was what we were 
after. 

There has been little rain in 
the desert this year and game is 
hard to find. We had with us 
two falcons, of the type known 
locally as ‘ sakr.’ The head of a 
falcon is the emblem of my 
regiment and on _ ceremonial 
occasions we carry a live bird on 
parade. The older and trained 
bird was worth about fifty 
pounds if offered for sale in 
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Saudi-Arabia where there is a 
market for such exotic merchan- 
dise. The younger bird had 
been but newly captured and 
was only half-trained. It would 
still ‘bate’ if taken unawares 
by anyone but Khalaf. 

We wasted the whole of the 
first morning through listening 
to an old fool of a shepherd who 
deserted his sheep and attached 
himself to us, insisting that he 
knew of a valley close by which 
was as full of hares as his own 
rags must have been full of 
fleas. The old man had only 
one eye and hardly any teeth, 
and smelt overpoweringly of 
eamel. Like all Beduin, he 
bellowed rather than talked, an 
attribute which is shared, I 
believe, by sailors, presumably 
because they too have to make 
themselves heard above the 
elements. When asked how 
close was this famous valley, he 
would shout ‘ gharib! gharib!’ 
(close by, close by), his mouth 
pressed against my ear. The 
answer was still the same after 
we had driven fifteen kilometres, 
and when we did eventually 
reach the place after half an 
hour’s steady driving, it was 
only to draw a complete blank. 

The valley tended to slope 
towards the great Wadi Sirhan, 
the main drainage system of 
north-western Arabia, which lay 
another eighty kilometres to 
our east. It was about half a 
mile wide, but the scrub vegeta- 
tion had all died in the drought, 
and there was not even enough 
herbage to keep a desert hare 
going, and heaven knows that is 
little enough. It was not until 
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we had trudged five miles up 
the valley on one side, and 
another five down the other, 
that we gave it up as a bad job. 
Anyone who has had to walk 
ten miles on a blazing May 
day in Arabia, carrying a full- 
grown falcon on his wrist, will 
appreciate that the old man was 
not very popular by the end of 
the walk. Khalaf in particular 
was all for leaving him behind 
to walk back to his flocks, but 
Saud who has a gentler nature 
dissuaded us. “ Billah! He is 
but an old fool who has never 
ridden in a car before, and who 
wished for a ride. Now he has 
had his wish, let us take him 
back to his folk, and he can die 
in peace.” So back he came 
with us, in no way abashed at 
the falsity of his information. 

As we drove up to the ruined 
Kasr, we started a wild falcon 
which rose screaming from its 
perch among the tumbled walls, 
and then proceeded to circle 
the area. Khalaf became wildly 
excited. ‘“‘ Ya Sidi,’ he said, 
“let us try to catch that bird. 
It is a far better sakr than 
either of the two we have 
with us.” Since I have always 
wanted to see how the Beduin 
catch their hawks, I required 
no urging, and we went to 
work. 

The Beduin capture hawks in 
a variety of ways; by nets and 
traps, by taking young birds 
from their nests, and 80 on. 
Certain families have the in- 
alienable right to birds that 
nest in their territory, and blood 
will flow if outsiders poach on 
these preserves. But the most 
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fascinating way is by using a 
tamed falcon as a decoy, and 
this is the way it is done. 

A bundle of rags, about the 
size of a man’s hand, is sewn 
firmly together and dyed red. 
Sewn onto this bundle are a 
series of loops of beeswaxed 
twine, each loop with a running 
knot so that if any pressure is 
put on it, it will close. The 
contraption is then fastened 
securely to the leg of the tame 
bird by the ‘ jesses,’ the leather 
thongs that are attached to the 
bird’s legs the moment it is 
caught, and normally help to 
tether it to its perch or block. 
The faleoner then scans the 
heavens for a wild bird. 

As soon as a bird is seen, the 
tame hawk is loosed. It will 


immediately fly to gain height, 
trailing beneath it the bundle of 


red cloth. If all goes well, the 
wild bird, seeing the bundle, 
assumes it is meat, and ‘ stoops’ 
on the tame hawk, hoping to 
make it drop its prey. For a 
few seconds there will be a 
wonderful aerial combat, while 
the watchers below hold their 
breaths and with many a 
‘ Wallahi !’ and ‘ Billah!’ pray 
that the wild bird will not rip 
open with its talons the decoy 
encumbered with its burden. 
This frequently happens, but 
when it does not, the chances 
are that the wild bird will 
strike at the ‘meat,’ and in 
so doing catch its talons in 
the beeswaxed loops. The knots 
will tighten, and the two birds 
will come tumbling to the ground 
in a confused mass of whirling 
feathers and shrill screams, 
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recovering only at the last 
moment to break their fall as 
they meet the earth. This is 
the moment when the falconer 
must leap forward to drop a net 
over the wild bird, and to loose 
the decoy from his falcon’s 
* jesses.” 

I have experienced most of the 
excitements of field sports, but I 
ean recall nothing quite so 
thrilling as the sight of the 
sudden and headlong dive that 
was launched upon our decoy as 
it soared above us. The wild 
bird came out of the heavens like 
a plummet, and seeming to turn 
sideways as it reached our bird, 
it simultaneously struck with its 
talons. Almost at once it became 
entangled with the decoy, and 
both birds hit the ground in what 
seemed but a few seconds since 
our hawk had flown from 
Khalaf’s wrist. Our bird was 
none the worse for the encounter, 
and was suitably rewarded for 
its efforts. The wild bird 
screamed without cessation, and 
repulsed all attempts at acquaint- 
ance by furious pecks, or by 
hanging upside down from the 
bumper bar of the Land Rover 
to which Khalaf fastened it. 

Unfortunately tragedy followed 
soon after, entirely owing to the 
inherent carelessness of the 
Beduin. “Khalaf had fastened 
the bird to the bumper by a 
short length of twine while he 
fashioned a proper pair of 
‘jesses’ out of leather. The 
bird sat there glaring male- 
volently at any who approached 
near it. While the rest of us 
were drinking tea, one of the 
salukis got up and sauntered 
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across to the Land Rover. The 
sight of it set the captured 
bird off into yet another 
paroxysm of rage and fear, and 
such were its struggles this 
time that the twine broke, and 
the last we saw of it was a 
speck in the heavens, standing 
not upon the order of its going ! 
Khalaf and Saud accepted the 
loss with typical eastern fatalism. 
‘* Malish,” they said, “ there 
are many others.” 

I was not therefore able to 
be present at the very early 
stages of the training of a 
hawk by the Beduin. This, as 
elsewhere, consists of accustom- 
ing the hawk, ‘the wildest of 
all God’s creatures,’ to man, and 
the term used in falconry for 
the process is ‘manning’ the 
hawk. The Beduin do it by 
sewing up the bird’s eyelids 


for two or three days, thereby 
keeping it in complete darkness, 
while the falconer is in constant 
attendance, stroking and caress- 
ing the bird and calling it by 


its name. Some tribes do not 
sew up the eyelids, but instead 
for three days and nights keep 
the bird awake, constantly talk- 
ing to it, and carrying it about 
the tent. By night it will be 
kept beside the fire, which will 
be built up into a blaze. The 
hawk will then learn to associate 
fire with man, and food, and 
so, if it is lost by night, it will 
always make for a fire. Similarly 
for several days it will be kept 
sitting on the roof of the black 
tent ; if it is lost, or escapes in 
daylight, it will when hungry 
fly to the roof of the first black 
tent that it sees, and can there 
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be recaptured. Lest any should 
feel that this is cruel, I hasten 
to add that no faleon can ever 
be trained by cruelty; and 
although the Beduin is un- 
deniably cruel, he brings to the 
training of his hawks infinite 
patience and equally infinite 
kindness ; for no other method 
can possibly succeed in taming, 
even partially, the untamable. 

Our fire that night was made 
from dried camel dung, a 
splendid fuel which burns with 
a steady glow, giving out a 
surprising heat. The smoke is 
scented with the thyme bushes 
which form the camel’s staple 
food, and when to the fire there 
is added a bush of desert herbs, 
the scent is sweet indeed. Khalaf 
busied himself over the coffee- 
pots which is a ritual among 
the Beduin, and must be gone 
about with becoming ceremony. 
In a land where men labour not 
at all, except to watch the flocks 
and milk the camels, the one 
household service the women do 
not attempt is the making of 
coffee. The process has been so 
often described that it would be 
tedious to repeat it here, except 
to say that, in keeping with 
everything else in Beduin life, 
it is a leisurely process in which 
time plays no part. 

While the coffee was making, 
I took Saud off with me in the 
Land Rover in search of a 
hare. Hare-shooting by the 
light of headlamps is no form 
of sport, but when it is the only 
means of getting meat (for men, 
dogs, and hawks) then necessity 
knows no law. It is always 
a mystery to me how by night 
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the desert becomes peopled by 
all sorts of wild animals whereas 
by day there are only snakes 
and lizards to be seen. All 
kinds of wild-life appear in the 
headlights. Jerboas, fleeing like 
miniature kangaroos ; odd kinds 
of mice, and foxes with brushes 
worthy of the Fells ; huge locusts 
which rise whirring in one’s 
path, and occasionally. a poreu- 
pine bustling along like an 
animated gorse-bush. Once we 
picked up a wolf cub, and 
hyenas are often seen. Hedge- 
hogs are aS common as in a 
Herefordshire lane; it is an 
interesting fact that the Beduin 
cooks the hedgehog, baked in 
clay, as does the gypsy in 


England. Hares are everywhere, 
and there is nothing the Beduin 
driver likes more than a mad 
chase at fifty miles per hour, 


swerving from side to side to 
avoid huge rocks, and pulling up 
sharp at the edge of a precipice. 
Usually it is short and sweet, for 
twenty minutes suffice to shoot 
a brace or more. 

When we returned to the fire, 
we found that Khalaf had been 
joined by a wayfarer who was 
making the 500-mile journey 
between Amman and his tent 
in Saudi Arabia. His sole pro- 
vision for this journey consisted 
of his camel, two blankets, and 
a goatskin of water; in his 
saddle-bags were dates and a 
little flour, and the necessary 
apparatus for making the in- 
evitable tea. He was a cheerful 
soul who had been attending 
the marriage of his brother, a 
sergeant in the Arab Legion, 
and he was now rather regretting 
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that he had not taken the 
opportunity to enlist in the 
Legion himself. It appeared 
that his brother had been against 
such a course, since there was a 
little matter of sheep, goats, 
camels and wives to be cared 
for in distant Nejd. Not to 
mention father, mother, and a 
host of other relations. It was 
clear he regretted his domestic 
ties, but perhaps next year, 
‘ Inshallah,’ he might come back. 

With due ceremony a hole 
was scooped in the embers of the 
fire, and the hares were laid in it 
and covered over. I thought of 
hare I had eaten on November 
nights at home, jugged carefully 
in a slow-simmering pot, and 
eaten with red-currant jelly, 
while the rain slowly trickled 
down the windows, and the 
candles flickered among the 
silver on the table. Here we 
had no such refinements! No 
attempt was even made to 
clean the creatures ; head, skin, 
and all, they were merely 
thrown on the fire and left to 
char. When deemed ready, 
the blackened carcasses were 
removed from the cinders, dusted 
perfunctorily with a dirty piece 
of rag, and broken up among the 
waiting throng. They tasted 
like slightly gamy charcoal, but 
my companions seemed to enjoy 
them. Meat is what the Beduin 
stomach craves for, but how it 
is cooked seems to be immaterial. 
They even cook bustard in the 
same way, head, beak, feathers 
and all. Since bustard seems to 
taste like sawdust whichever 
way one cooks it, possibly they 
feel that time spent in dressing it 
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is entirely wasted; it certainly 
is on me. 

There had been a _ certain 
amount of argument against our 
spending the night so close to the 
old hunting-lodge. The Beduin 
is still a pagan at heart, despite 
centuries of Islam, and Khalaf 
particularly advised against it. 
There would be jinns and 
afreet, and who knows, even 
wolves and hyenas might pass 
that way. However, we were 
too tired to move, and in the 
upshot survived the malignancies 
of whatever spirits were abroad 
that night. But Khalaf stayed 
awake throughout. 

Less than forty years ago it 
would have been imprudent, if 
not impossible, to light a fire 
by night in those parts. When 
Captain Shakespear passed close 
by, on his epic crossing of the 


Arabian Peninsula in 1914, he 
traversed this very desert for 
five days and nights without 
daring to light a fire lest it should 
attract the attention of raiding- 


parties. Less than twenty-five 
years ago, Saud himself had 
accompanied a raiding-party of 
his tribe which reached to 
within a few miles of where we 
were now camped. He was then 
aged fourteen and it was his 
first raid; his task had been to 
guard the camels while the 
others crept up on the un- 
suspecting victims. He tells me 
that he was so tired after riding 
all night and watching all day, 
that all he can remember about 
that raid is a devouring desire 
for sleep. 

Khalaf too was in reminiscent 
mood. He was a member of 
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the Ruwalla tribe, one of the 
greatest fighting tribes in Arabia, 
their great Sheikh, Nuri ibn 
Shalaan, having fought alongside 
Lawrence and having named his 
grandson, who is the Sheikh 
today, ‘Aurenz.’ When the 
Ruwalla go forth to battle, 
they place in the van of their 
fighting-men a specially chosen 
she-camel, bearing on its back 
a curious frame hung with black 
ostrich feathers. This is known 
as the ‘Markab’ (the Ark of 
the House of Israel?). Mounted 
in the ‘ Markab’ is the fairest 
maiden in the tribe, who exhorts 
the young men to die for her 
honour, her long tresses flowing, 
and her bosom bared as she does 
so. The tribe’s fighting-men 
are thereby worked up into a 
frenzy of heroism. ‘“ Nothing 
could withstand us,” said 
Khalaf,” when we charged with 
the ‘Markab’ at our head.” 
‘** And was it never captured ? ” 
I asked. ‘“ Never in the one 
hundred and fifty years since we 
wrested it from our enemies. We 
would have died to a man to 
save it from capture.” I do not 
know where the ‘ Markab’ is 
today, but Khalaf is quite 
confident that one day it will 
again lead the fighting-men of 
the Ruwalla to honour, glory, 
and loot. I wonder. Aeroplanes, 
armoured-cars, long-range guns ; 
all these have made a reversion 
to the ‘good old days’ in- 
creasingly difficult and improb- 
able, and soon there will be a 
generation that has never even 
heard of raiding, and to whom 
a house and four acres of land 
will mean more than the choicest 
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bred camel. I know where my 
sympathies lie, but one cannot 
stand in the path of progress. 

Our desert in Jordan bears 
no relation to the popular con- 
ception of rolling sand-dunes 
and date-palms. For eighty 
or ninety miles east of the 
Damascus-Amman road it is 
rolling, steppe-like country, bare 
and dusty in the summer, but 
carpeted in green during the 
spring. These are the foothills 
to the mountains of Moab, 
Gilead, and Edom, and the 
valleys are ablaze with wild 
flowers during April and May. 
In good years it is wonderful 
camel-pasture, but in 1954 there 
has been a drought and the 
camels have had to go farther 
west towards the Jordan. 

Once out of the hills, one 
reaches the flint-covered plains, 


which extend right up to the 
Wadi Sirhan and the frontier 


with Saudi-Arabia and Iraq. 
Up in the north this country is 
called the ‘Hamad’ and must 
be about the emptiest and most 
featureless country in the world. 
There the gazelle still run in 
their hundreds, and in the spring 
a myriad of sand-grouse come, 
like locusts. Such sand-desert 
as does exist lies far to the 
south, east of Aqaba, in and 
around the desolate Mountains 
of Tubaiq, where water is scarce, 
and where ibex are still to be 
found. 

My favourite spot in Jordan 
lies a little to the east of Kasr el 
Tuba. It is a valley running 
gently down from the top of a 
plateau, perhaps ten miles long 
and a mile or two wide. For 
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some unknown reason it is 
always green, although the only 
water comes from the winter 
rains and seldom lies long. The 
camel bushes seem to smell 
sweeter here than elsewhere, 
and it is singularly lonely, even 
for the desert. A few pairs 
of gazelle are still to be found, 
and there is an immense cliff 
at the far end, where the 
valley descends abruptly into 
the plains, and where lives a 
magnificent eagle. At least he 
has lived there for eighteen 
months now; I cannot vouch 
for any farther back. In the 
spring the whole width of the 
wadi is bright with red, yellow, 
and purple flowers, so that as 
one descends into it from the 
hills above, it is like some 
glorious Persian carpet. Not at 
all like a desert. 

A disadvantage of desert life 
is that one is forced to rise with 
the sun. Round about five 
o’clock it is making its presence 
felt, and with it flies come in 
their thousands. There is no 
more pleasure to be found in 
bed, so one is up betimes with 
the salukis to seek a desert hare. 
This is the time to find them, 
caught far from home in the 
daylight and spending the day 
beneath some desert bush. This 
is the coney of the Bible; no 
bigger than our English rabbit, 
but fleeter of foot, and better 
eating. A course by salukis is 
a wonderful sight, and the odds 
are by no means always against 
the hare. 

Salukis are strange creatures. 
As befits the oldest known breed 
of dog, they have all the 
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idiosyncrasies of inbred aristo- 
crats. They are highly-strung, 
independent, and seemingly of 
negligible intelligence. Yet they 
are extremely affectionate and 
make amusing companions; I 
sometimes think that Walt 
Disney must have taken the 
original ‘ Pluto’ from a saluki 
of his acquaintance. The dog is 
unclean to all true Muslim, but 
the saluki has been specifically 
excepted from this ban. He 
alone is allowed to live in the 
black tent, and frequently the 
most comfortable cushions are 
provided for his ease. There is 
a belief among certain Beduin 
that the saluki bitch will not 
breed with cther kinds of dog, 
and certainly it is surprising 
that the breed has been kept so 
pure in the free-and-easy life of 
the desert. Be this as it may, 
no chances are taken that 
mesalliances should occur, and at 
the appropriate time the saluki 
bitch is watched as carefully as 
any daughter of the house. 

My salukis accounted for three 
hares on this particular ex- 
pedition, each course lasting a 
mile or more and at a speed 
of sixty kilometres at the outset. 
Khalaf and Saud would go mad 
with excitement as the salukis 
raced off into the distance, 
tearing their headkerchiefs off 
and waving them round their 
heads. They would even break 
into a run, a rare occurrence for 
Saud, whose normal pace is a 
slow shamble. 

Later the same morning the 
falcon dealt faithfully with a 
bustard. Bustard are to be 
found all over the desert, quite 
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often on the tail of a locust 
swarm. About half the size of a 
domestic turkey, they are not 
easy to shoot, since they take 
to their heels on the approach 
of a car, and only fly if hard 
pressed. Usually they are to 
be seen stalking about in the 
wadi beds, their long necks 
just appearing above the scrub- 
bushes. If scared by a hawk, 
they will crouch beneath a 
bush, their necks stretched out 
on the ground. To the Beduin 
they represent the epitome of 
good eating. I believe South 
Africans like them too. I do not. 

The one we killed on this 
occasion was already in the air 
and a fair distance from us when 
Khalaf saw it. Hastily we 
loosed the faleon, which flew 
rapidly to gain height. As we 
followed in the Land Rover I 
thought we should lose them 
both, but suddenly the hawk, 
having judged both height and 
distance to a nicety, turned over 
in the air like a dive-bomber and 
descended on the bustard, three 
times its own size, with incredible 
force. It struck but once, and 
when we reached them a few 
seconds later the bustard was 
dead. The falcon sat beside the 
carcase with much the same 
expression as a good retriever 
that has successfully picked a 
difficult pheasant. 

As we drove back that night 
to Zerka, and to another week 
of parades and courts-of-inquiry, 
complaints and petitions, and 
the other trivialities of everyday 
life, Saud asked me why we 
could not always stay in the 
desert. Here surely was the 
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life for a man. In the desert 
there is no need for promotion 
examinations and one can get 
along very well without being 
able to read and write. Saud 
feels very strongly about this, 
since he is completely illiterate, 
and so his hopes for further 
promotion are slim. 

Much of the charm of the 
desert lies in its emptiness. 
It is a good thing occasionally 
to be brought up against the 
fact that most human posses- 
sions are but vanity, and that 
provided one can find water 
and fire and a modicum to eat, 
one can exist quite reasonably. 
Saud’s and Khalaf’s needs are 
few, and they are immensely 
self-satisfied with what they 
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have. But it is a sterile exist- 
ence, and all over Arabia there 
is a gradually increasing aware- 
ness that life has more to 
offer than the Beduin has yet 
experienced. Here in Jordan, 
on the fringe of the settled 
areas, more and more of the 
tribesmen are taking to the 
land; perhaps in twenty-five 
years’ time the Beduin as we 
know them today will have 
ceased to exist ; and presumably 
a similar process is taking place 
elsewhere in Arabia. It will be 
a sad day when the black tents 
no longer dot the distant land- 
scape and the great herds of 
camels no longer cover the sky- 
line, but that day will probably 
come. 





A JOURNEY 


TO THE 


MARLS. 


BY ROBERT P. ALLEN. 


ALTHOUGH for some inexplic- 
able reason she is named after a 
pirate who was hanged in the 
autumn of 1718, high on Char- 
leston’s Execution Dock, there 
is nothing swashbuckling about 
her. On the contrary. Like 
most of the boats that make 
scheduled runs among the Out 
Islands of the Bahamas, she has 
the appearance of having been 
rebuilt out of something that 
must have been a great deal 
trimmer to begin with, but not 
sufficiently capacious for the 
accommodation of passengers, a 
shortcoming that had been cor- 
rected with a vengeance. And 
from the crowd that was gath- 
ered in the pier-shed a half-hour 
before sailing-time, every cubic 
foot of space was going to be 
needed. 

Elgin Forsyth and I were 
making the trip as a first leg of 
the journey to a shallow and 
desolate region that lies to the 
west of Great Abaco Island and 
is known as the Marls. Some- 
where in that remote labyrinth 
of creeks, bays and mangrove 
islands we hoped to find a colony 
of flamingos. At Government 
House in Nassau, Sir Robert 
Neville, then Governor of the 
Colony, and as such, Patron of 
the Society for the Protection 
of the Flamingo, expressed keen 
interest in our plans. I reminded 
him that an earlier Governor, 
Sir Henry Blake, had been the 
first to describe this Abaco col- 


ony, following his visit of June 
1887, when there were a good 
many more flamingos in the 
area than we would be likely to 
see. I promised to report our 
findings as soon as we returned. 

With our arms full of ‘ duffle’ 
and a box of groceries (for we 
had been warned that the shops 
on Abaco, though surprisingly 
numerous, are not overstocked), 
we clambered aboard and a few 
minutes later, at 5 P.M., the 
whistle blew, the lines were let 
go, and with much shouting 
and waving we were on our way. 
It is astonishing the number of 
people that travel on these Out 
Island boats. The decks fairly 
swarmed. To cut expenses, For- 
syth and I had booked the least 
promising accommodation, for 
it was only an overnight run; 
and this turned out to be a 
sort of after-forecastle next to 
the steering-engine, where double 
tiers of bunks had been built 
in against the hull on one side 
and the engine-housing on the 
other. Excess baggage, includ- 
ing our own, had been piled 
helter-skelter in the passage, 
so that one could scarcely 
climb through. It was a regular 
obstacle course. From over- 
head, strings of dried fish and 
conchs were suspended, swaying 
like extraordinary pendulums, 
and the fulsome emanations from 
these, mingled with the sweet 
scent of several bunches of over- 
ripe bananas, had me feeling 
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uncomfortably dizzy before we 
were out of the harbour. For- 
syth, an old campaigner in his 
native Bahamas, was quite used 
to such surroundings and was 
taking it all in his stride, but he 
made no objections to joining me 
on deck, where the air and the 
view were decidedly improved. 

Once clear of Nassau and on 
our course for the southern tip 
of Great Abaco, fifty miles to 
the north across the deep waters 
of New Providence Channel, the 
supper-bell was heard. One look 
below decks showed us that 
others, more familiar with pro- 
cedure aboard this particular 
boat, had anticipated the call. 
The two long tables were lined 
solidly with people who, from 
the way they were digging in, 
must have been counting on 
the announcement of this meal 
since breakfast. Others stood 
about waiting for an empty 
place. The cook, a red-faced 
gentleman wearing a large, once- 
white apron and a cheap felt 
hat pulled down over his ears, 
pointed a large cooking-spoon 
in our direction and, in the 
high-pitched, sing-song, slightly 
Cockney speech of the true 
Abaconian, said, “‘Ga-on deck 
*fyou like, I'll call you fer nex’ 
servin’.” Together with a few 
of the others who were unseated, 
we gratefully retreated. 

We were now well at sea and 
chugging along at full speed, the 
smell from the Diesel engine 
swirling round us in the brisk 
easterly breeze before flying off 
to leeward and losing itself over 
the sea. Finding a bench not 
too far from the companionway 
we made ourselves comfortable 
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and sat there talking and smok- 
ing. Once the red face of the 
cook, hat still in place, appeared 
out of the gloom below. With 
a negative nod in answer to our 
no doubt expectant glances, he 
mumbled something like, “A 
few women is still at it, wa’ont 
be long na-ow,”’ and ducked out 
of sight. After a while it began 
to grow dark, and finally, in 
the middle of one of Forsyth’s 
delightful yarns about Andros 
Island, I suddenly remembered 
that we still had not had our 
supper. Excusing myself, I pop- 
ped down the ladder and was 
astounded to find the tables 
empty. In the galley the cook 
was wiping his large fisherman’s- 
hands on his apron and glaring 
at the sink, where several bulky 
pots were sloshing round in 
greasy-looking water. He seemed 
thoroughly aggrieved when I 
asked, rather pointedly, about 
supper. ‘“‘ Supper?” he said, 
as if he had never heard of such 
a thing in his life. ‘‘ Why, 
supper’s been gone mor’n a ’alf- 
our aga-o.”” And then, just in 
case I might be entertaining 
any further ideas on the sub- 
ject, he added, with a scornful 
snort, ‘“‘ Everything’s et up!” 
Since our box of groceries was 
packed away with the rest of 
the freight, we climbed into our 
bunks supperless, deciding that 
the old hulk had been well 
named after all. 

At ten the next morning we 
anchored off Hopetown, in a 
steady downpour of rain. The 
captain made his home here 
and so here we remained until 
late afternoon, a slight incon- 
gruity in the schedule that had 
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not been mentioned at the ship- 
ping-office. Breakfast had come 
and gone, and, eventually, lunch. 
By dint of careful planning and 
considerable mancuvring, we 
managed to find seats at the 
first table. The menu on both 
occasions was such that if it 
did not greatly assuage our 
hunger it at least removed com- 
pletely the bitterness we had 
felt at losing our supper. The 
tea was both hot and strong, 
but we should have stopped 
with that. The remainder of 
both meals consisted of a bowl 
of water in which some kind 
of fish had been boiled. After 
examining the meagre bones that 
reposed at the bottom, and to 
which a few strips of dark meat 
still clung, we suspected that 
they had been members of the 
ubiquitous jack family. At lunch 


a few potatoes were added, 


halved, and boiled in their 
jackets. From their peculiar 
flavour it was all too apparent 
that they had been rescued 
from a surplus Florida crop that 
had been immersed in kerosene, 
as a means of removing them 
from a glutted market. Kero- 
sene has an unmistakable, ling- 
ering and most unpleasant taste ! 
We swore that on our next 
voyage aboard this unmention- 
able vessel we would stuff our 
pockets with something that 
was at least palatable. 

It was just getting dark when 
we were at length put ashore 
at Marsh Harbour, where we 
were to meet Rodney Roberts 
and his sloop, the Ramona R. 
This was on a Wednesday even- 
ing, the 27th of June. On 
inquiry we learned that, not 
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unexpectedly, Rodney was out 
along the coast somewhere, no 
one was quite certain exactly 
where, but probably at a small 
island where he had a ‘ farm.’ 
We found an empty room at 
Rodney Junior’s and settled 
down to wait. Thursday and 
Friday came and went, but there 
was no sign of the Ramona R. 
Then, on the Saturday morning, 
@ sail appeared beyond the small 
cays outside the harbour, and 
after a few minutes Forsyth pro- 
nounced it to be Rodney’s boat. 
He knew her by her rig, and 
also by the obvious need for 
new patches here and there on 
the big mainsail. Rodney, a 
jaunty yachting cap on his grey- 
ing head, a briar in his teeth 
and bare of foot, was soon along- 
side, holding up some choice- 
looking melons for our approval, 
and grinning broadly. “ Rod- 
ney, you scamp,” shouted For- 
syth, ‘do you know we’ve been 
waiting here for more than two 
days?” “I’m not even sure 
what day it is-s,” said Rod- 
ney, unabashed, “ but I must 
say, Mr Forsyth, you couldn’t 
‘ave waited in a nicer place, 
now, could you?” ‘* You see,” 
grumbled Forsyth, turning to 
me with a twinkle in his eye, 
*“* sheer blarney, just as I warned 
you.” Rodney took no notice, 
being occupied in cutting up a 
melon for us to sample. It was 
delicious. 

That evening we set sail, tak- 
ing with us young Rodney and 
an effusive coloured gentleman 
from the nearby negro settle- 
ment of Murphytown, which 
had been built by the Govern- 
ment on a high bluff so as to 
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be out of reach of hurricane 
waves. Cameron Happy Mon- 
tour was a one-time flamingo 
watchman for the local Com- 
missioner, and he had recom- 
mended himself to us as the 
local expert on these birds and 
as an experienced pilot for our 
passage through the intricacies 
of the Marls. It had not been 
mentioned that he was also a 
self-styled authority on Holy 
Writ, a tireless discourser on 
every question under the sun, 
and, barring the subject of 
flamingos, a complete fraud. We 
stopped along the coast to pick 
up Montour’s ‘ flamingo-boat,’ a 
home-made contraption of the 
size and appearance of a coffin. 
We lay off the steep rocks of 
the shore while the flamingo 
expert, who had walked the 
few miles up the beach to join 
us, launched his strange craft 


and paddled furiously towards 
us. As he drew near he began 
shouting lustily for a rope- 


end. ‘She fillin’ fas’! 
fillin’ fas’! ”’ he yelled. ‘‘ Rope! 
Rope! Heave me a rope! 
Good Lord, sen’ me a rope!” 
In spite of this bit of dramatics, 
he was alongside in another 
half-minute, still well afloat, and 
still talking. We were much 
amused, especially Forsyth, who 
has a well-deserved reputation 
as a boat-designer. When we 
had hauled the craft and its 
owner aboard, Forsyth said, 
‘* Montour, what in Heaven’s 
name are we supposed to do with 
this leaky coffin?” Montour 
pretended to take offence, sput- 
tering with injured dignity. 
“You vill see, Commissioner,” 
he protested. ‘“‘My mind tell 


She 
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me you vill see and approve, 
sor. Yes, yes; see and approve. 
And the Lord vill be vith us, in- 
deed He vill.” ‘“‘ My man,” said 
Forsyth, in his best magisterial 
tone, and with a forefinger raised 
admonishingly, “don’t change 
the subject. The Lord is too 
busy with important matters 
to be interested in your miser- 
able excuse for a boat. And 
what I want to know is, what 
are you intending to do with 
it?’ But Montour was really 
injured now, and mumbling to 
himself he turned the little 
craft over on the foredeck and 
lashed it securely. 

Just before dark, sailing easily 
in a light breeze, we approached 
Green Turtle Cay. On three 
tiny cays that were covered 
with opuntia cactus, sooty terns 
were evidently nesting, and Rod- 
ney pointed out that because 
of the spines in the thickly 
growing plants, the eggs would 
be safe from marauding natives. 
Running on in the early dark- 
ness until long past eight o’clock, 
we anchored off the settlement 
at Green Turtle Cay for the 
night. Going ashore for some 
stores that had not been avail- 
able in Marsh Harbour, we found 
the doorways full of people, al- 
though not a light was showing. 
The wooden houses, nearly half 
of them deserted, are crowded 
close together, with scarcely 
two feet between many of them. 
And the entire village, in con- 
sequence, is jammed all in a 
heap at one end of what is 
actually a rather large island. 
I recalled that the ancestors of 
these people were supposed to 
have been city bred, London 
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dockside in large measure, and 
even in five generations they 
had not learned to live like 
country-folk, with the comfort 
and freedom of wide spaces 
around them. At Marsh Har- 
bour, while waiting for Rodney, 
we had ample leisure to talk with 
a number of the inhabitants. 
Many of the oldest Abaco fami- 
lies have been in the Bahamas 
since the end of the American 
Revolution, when officers and 
men of Cornwallis’s army were 
settled here as colonists. There 
had been the usual hard times, 
but in the nineteenth century 
prosperity had come to those 
who excelled at the boat-building 
trade, while others had done 
well for themselves during the 
American Civil War, when block- 
ade-running was a risky but 
profitable business. Green Turtle 
Cay had been a major head- 
quarters for these operations, 
and the first mention that I 
had been able to find in ornitho- 
logical literature of a flamingo 
colony at Abaco (though not 
the first report, which had been 
Governor Blake’s), was the ac- 
count of a ship captain from 
Florida who said that while 
blockade-running out of Green 
Turtle Cay, about 1863, the 
local people brought in flam- 
ingos from a colony some ten 
miles to the west, and sold them 
for food. Today many of the 
younger people have migrated 
to America or to Nassau, where 
they can find employment. Ex- 
cept for two or three yards, boat- 
building has dropped off and 
is rapidly becoming a lost art. 
One evening I heard Forsyth, 
who is well known there on 
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account of his work with the 
sponge fisheries, lecture a group 
of older residents on the subject 
of ship-building, but I suspect 
it was in vain. He remarked 
that in these days every other 
householder had set up a little 
shop, sometimes with nothing 
more than a few cans of pork 
and beans and soda-pop on the 
shelves. He asked for the names 
of those who were running this 
shop and that one, and then 
inquired if the father (or per- 
haps the grandfather) had not 
been So-and-so, the boat-builder. 
Yes, that was so. But they have 
given up the trade? Yes, that 
was so. Ha! says F., you have 
the mistaken idea that to be 
a merchant is to move up in 
the world. You foolishly believe 
that a storekeeper is better than 
a builder of boats, but in this 
you are greatly mistaken. It 
is just the other way round. 
No one agreed or disagreed. 
Nearly all present were small 
shopkeepers, and nearly all were 
descended from some of the 
most skilled builders of sailing- 
sloops and schooners in the 
islands. Of course, it could be 
that in this mechanised age 
there is little demand for the 
products of that once flourish- 
ing trade. All of which seems 
something of a pity. 

There was one gentleman who 
was not only busily engaged in 
his boatyard, putting the fin- 
ishing touches to a large and 
sturdy sloop, but was also a 
man of many parts, as we 
learned later, and a leader in 
the community. When I spoke 
of how much I had been im- 
pressed by him, a resident said 
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to me, “‘ It’s only to be expected. 
After all, ’is people wuz officers.” 
I puzzled over this and finally 
asked another resident to ex- 
plain. ‘ Officers of what?” I 
inquired. This other gentleman 
looked at me in some surprise, 
“ Why,” he said, “ in the British 
Army.” And then, after a 
pause, ‘‘ You know, when you 
folks ’ad your Revolution.” I 
could not believe my ears; for 
such long-cherished ties with 
the past seem strange to an 
American. But, without a doubt, 
the active boat-builder and 
pillar of his community, for 
whatever reason, was an out- 
standing citizen. 

Long before daylight the next 
morning we were underway, 
passing by Spanish Cay and 
round the north side of Little 
Abaco Island to the Haulover. 
This is a narrow spit of rocky 
land that joins the two extremes 
of Little Abaco near its middle. 
Years ago keel-boats were labori- 
ously hauled across at high tide, 
but a Captain Lowe had gone 
to work with dynamite and 
blasted a narrow channel through 
the rock. When we arrived the 
ebb was rushing through like a 
millrace, but by waiting for the 
slack we were able to ease the 
Ramona through without dif- 
ficulty, towing from ahead with 
young Rodney’s keel-boat, to 
which we attached a small out- 
board motor. Once on the other 
side we were ‘ west of Abaco’ 
with clear sailing to the edge of 
the Marls as far as Mastic Point 
Cay, where we proposed to begin 
our explorations. It was on a 
Sunday when we cleared the 
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Haulover, but squalls, followed 
by dead calms, plus several 
stops to look for fresh water, 
delayed us until Wednesday 
morning, when we finally anch- 
ored at the appointed place. 
The first stop had been made 
at the picturesque negro settle- 
ment of Crown Haven, and it 
was here we discovered that 
Montour, in addition to his 
other talents, had a way with 
the ladies. No sooner had we 
come ashore, water-jugs in hand, 
than we were greeted by a 
veritable bevy of dark-skinned 
beauties, decked in their Sunday 
best in fluffy white-cotton dresses 
and floppy hats. One young 
lady even wore long white gloves, 
albeit her feet were as bare as 
those of the Original Woman. 
Ordinarily, on such occasions, 
the feminine contingent in these 
settlements remains coyly in 
the background, but church was 
just out and, strolling near the 
sea, loath to go home and 
remove their finery, these happy 
belles had recognised Montour in 
our party and were soon greeting 
him with familiar shouts, wide 
displays of large white teeth 
and a chorus of girlish simpers. 
All of us, I think, raised our 
eyebrows a bit, for Montour is 
not a model of pulchritude, but 
of course we made no comment. 
Up the hill we trudged, water- 
jugs and all, and as we came 
down the last slope towards the 
village we saw that our Cameron 
was holding hands with a slim, 
fetchingly-dressed young woman 
who was fully two heads taller 
than the old rooster. This was 
amusing enough, but it had an 
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even better aftermath ; for when 
Montour had gone on by him- 
self to the village well to direct 
the water-drawing, I saw a tall, 
very angry-looking young negro 
step from behind a bush and 
kick the willowy young woman 
soundly on her bottom. With 
a frightened yelp she disappeared 
into a nearby house. 

As we proceeded down the 
coast we soon found that as a 
pilot, Montour was a great hand 
at striking dramatic poses, loung- 
ing in the shade of the main- 
sail and holding fast to the 
stays, his straw hat pushed back 
on his woolly head and a pipe 
of tobacco in his mouth. He 
would wave his arms this way 
and that, talking constantly. 
So long as we were well off- 
shore he was quite successful 
at this particular duty, identi- 
fying islands and headlands and 
regaling us with tales, real or 
imagined, of the former inhabi- 
tants, now dead (‘ God rest their 
souls, forever, Amen !’), or driven 
elsewhere by hurricanes and 
other dire calamities. But when 
we steered in among the islands 
and cays themselves, seeking an 
inside channel, it was at once 
evident that our draft was some- 
what greater than he was ac- 
customed to, and the second 
day on that western coast he 
had the Ramona hard aground. 
And there we lay, unable to 
budge her, until high tide floated 
us off early the following morn- 
ing. Completely unperturbed, 
in spite of the ragging we gave 
him, Montour went off in his shal- 
low coffin searching for turtles. 
These, like the deep channels he 
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had promised, 
materialise. 

It was the 4th of July when 
we dropped our anchor off Mastic 
Point Cay and set off with the 
keel-boat and Montour’s coffin 
in search of the flamingos. There 
is an endless maze of channels, 
many of them too shallow to 
navigate, and countless little 
cays, some high enough to sup- 
port coppices (locally ‘ coppets ’) 
of palmettos and a few hard- 
woods. We saw white-crowned 
pigeons, willets, tri - coloured 
herons, brown pelicans, laughing- 
gulls and gull-billed terns, but 
no flamingos. Young Rodney 
and I, abandoning the keel- 
boat in shoal water, were de- 
lighted to find that we could 
outdistance Montour in his ‘ flam- 
ingo-boat ’ by walking at a good 
pace along the shorelines and 
wading the channels from cay 
to cay. But of course Montour 
had to stop and bail every few 
minutes. 

Once he caught up with us, 
late in the afternoon, and I 
asked him where he thought 
the flamingos might be. ‘ Vell, 
sor,” he replied at once, “ ve 
go in this bight here because 
my mind tell me the fillamingo 
nesting somevere up there. My 
people tell me they always nest 
in sight of Israel Hill... .” 
And so on, for ten minutes. 
But when we returned to the 
Ramona at dark, tired and 
thirsty, we had seen no flamingos. 

Next day we moved the big 
boat to Shallow Water Point, 
where Montour showed us a well 
in the hard sand above the 
beach. The water was slightly 


also failed to 
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brackish, but as we were running 
short we filled all vessels and 
jars. At noon we anchored 
again, this time off Thatch 
Point, and I went into the 
Marls with Montour, who led 
me directly to the nesting-site 
that he had guarded a decade 
before. Nineteen of the old 
nest-mounds were still intact, 
though grown through with red 
mangrove shoots. It was at 
this juncture that we saw the 
first flamingos, flying by over- 
head on a westerly course. Mon- 
tour danced for joy. As we 
returned to the sloop late in 
the day, five flamingos flew 
over heading south-west. Young 
Rodney had caught a mess of 
mangrove snappers while ex- 
ploring in another direction, and 
as we ate these, after old Rod- 
ney had cooked them over a 
lovely fire of buttonwood coals 
in the sandbox ‘ stove’ on deck, 
we argued the question of where 
to continue our search the next 
morning. 

As it turned out, young Rod- 
ney and I elected to take the 
keel-boat up the long channel 
to the north of our anchorage, 
while Montour insisted on pad- 
dling his craft into the easterly 
channel known vaguely as Chero- 
kee River. Both were good 
possibilities, but it was Junior 
and I who found the flamingos. 
They were nesting on a little 
islet of mud and sand not far 
beyond our anchorage. As we 
moved up the channel we spot- 
ted a few adults in the dis- 
tance, partly hidden by the 
mangroves of an intervening 
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point of land. Poling along as 
cautiously as possible, we were 
able to get within a few hundred 
feet before they flew. Then 
we saw the chicks, just a hand- 
ful of them, swimming away 
from the islet like young geese, 
closely attended by the adults, 
who circled back to them im- 
mediately. Standing up in the 
boat I counted a couple of dozen 
nest -mounds, not much of a 
colony, but still a going concern. 
We moved off almost at once so 
that the chicks, which were less 
than a week old, should not 
swim too far from their base. 
You can imagine Montour’s 
chagrin. He had seen nothing 
at all and, for once, after he 
had heard our good news, he 
was speechless for as long as 
an hour. But his disappoint- 
ment was soon forgotten, and 


before we set sail again his usual 
spirits were completely restored. 
As I fell asleep that night he 
was still talking, trying to ex- 
plain to Forsyth his strange 
notions about flamingos and the 
condition of the universe in 


general. And above Rodney’s 
lusty snores, almost the last 
words I recall were, “ And I 
tell you, sor, these are not all 
the fillamingos. No, no, no! 
My mind tell me, ve can find 
others if ve look towards Israel 
Hill.... And so on and 
on. And then Forsyth’s deep 
voice, sounding far away in the 
darkness, filled with authority 
and yet softened by a vast and 
amused tolerance. ‘“‘ Montour, 
d’you know, you are an incor- 
rigible rascal ! ” 
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It is perhaps surprising that 
the Turks, a race of warriors 
nurtured by that stern dry- 
nurse Anatolia, should be so 
squeamish when they have to 
dispose of unwanted cats or 
dogs. To the Turks of the old 
school the dog is still an un- 
clean animal, but even the 
modern sophisticated Turk, how- 
ever ‘western’ he may be, 
rarely keeps a dog as a pet. 
True, there are plenty of dogs 
to be seen in Turkey; from 
the small, shapeless and breed- 
less variety kept for their bark- 
ing propensities as watch-dogs, 
to sporting dogs bred in no less 
a place than the Ankara ‘ Zoo’ 
and to the great shepherd-dogs. 
These last cannot strictly be 
called sheep-dogs, for they know 
nothing about herding sheep ; 
their job is to protect their 
charges from wolves and other 
marauders, animal or human. 
They are fierce brutes which 
give the alarm when the in- 
truder is still far away, and 
they will seek him out and 
even attack him should he 
wander too near the flock. In 
the sharp Anatolian winters, 
when the wolves get hungry 
and more enterprising, the dogs 
wear a metal collar girt with 
great spikes, five or six inches 
long, the better to deal with 
their enemies. But all these 
dogs are kept for their useful- 
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ness and are never allowed 
inside the house, not even the 
small nondescript barkers, for 
all are unclean. 

The cat, on the other hand, 
is in quite a different category ; 
indeed one may say that he is 
not only tolerated but hon- 
oured, so that Turkey can well 
be termed the country of cats. 
There is the Angora (or Ankara) 
cat, more correctly named the 
Van cat, with white fur and 
eyes of different colours, highly 
prized and also bred in the 
same ‘ Zoo’ as pointers, retriev- 
ers, cockers and so on. There 


are thin cats, fat cats, tortoise- 


shell, Persian, white, piebald 
and skewbald cats, wild - cats, 
semi-wild cats, domesticated cats 
and tame cats. There are even 
holy cats and wishing - cats. 
They all, except for the Van 
cats and the tame cats, swarm 
every where, and we have counted 
as Many as twenty-three pairs 
of eyes in our garden reflected 
in the beams of the headlamps 
when returning from one of 
Ankara’s innumerable parties. 
The number of strays is not 
due entirely to the fondness of 
Turks for cats, but to their dis- 
like of putting down unwanted 
kittens. Even the veterinary 
surgeons refuse to kill them, and 
so the Turk whose cat has a 
litter disposes of the kittens in 
@ manner which to our way 
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of thinking is extraordinarily 
callous. He removes them from 
their mother when they are 
barely weaned, takes them to 
some place distant from his 
home and there releases them. 
If they can be left in or near 
the house of a foreigner, so 
much the better, for, ten to 
one, the foreigner will deal with 
them. The owner’s conscience 
is clear; he has not taken their 
lives and if, after he has aband- 
oned them, Allah chooses that 
they shall starve to death, well, 
that is Allah’s responsibility, 
and who are mere mortals that 
they should question his decis- 
ions? Luckily, puppies are not 
nearly so numerous, and while 
there are some ownerless dogs, 
the number of half-wild cats is 
incalculable. They feed on what 
they can find in dust-bins, on 


rubbish heaps, in the sweep- 
ings from butchers’ shops and 
on the scraps on restaurant 


floors. They are untouchable, 
not because they are social 
pariahs, but because no human 
being has ever shown them 
kindness. 

It was thus that Fatty came 
into Charles’s possession; for 
one day he heard a pathetic 
mewing outside the house and 
was horrified to see not one 
but two minute kittens, starv- 
ing and gaunt, obviously aband- 
oned nearby. One was ginger 
and white, so he called her 
Marmalade. His servant, who 
would have adopted, on behalf 
of his master, every kitten that 
came his way, called her Bambi ; 
but his was a one-track mind 
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and every stray he tried to adopt 
was similarly named. Marma- 
lade stayed for three months, 
then she disappeared. Osman, 
the servant, was upset by her 
absence, his theory being that 
somebody had taken advantage 
of her confiding nature and 
snatched her away to sell her 
as food for the tigers in the 
Italian circus which was then 
performing in Ankara. Charles 
took her disappearance philo- 
sophically, but hoped that the 
tigers had been given something 
else as well; for poor Marma- 
lade was still so small that she 
could not have been more than 
the merest hors dceuvre. The 
other kitten, also gaunt and 
scrawny at first, was named 
Fena, for fena in Turkish means 
‘bad’ and he was a quarrel- 
some, ill-tempered kitten and 
spat fiercely at anyone who 
approached him. But as the 
months went by and he grew 
in stature and girth, so his 
temper mellowed towards human 
beings. 

I was drinking a glass of 
beer with Charles on his terrace 
when Fena achieved his lord- 
ship over the semi-wild cats 
that clustered in the garden, 
waiting furtively to grab such 
food as might be left on his 
plate. A large, rangy, battle- 
scarred, white veteran was seen 
lurking among the cosmea by 
Fena, who was being sociable 
at the time, but only because 
he was waiting for his dinner. 
Fena walked towards the white 
cat unconcernedly until only a 
yard separated them, and then 
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sat down. He began the yowl- 
ing in which only Turkish cats 
achieve first-class honours, and 
was similarly answered by his 
adversary. It was difficult to 
say whose note had the purer 
timbre. Slowly and almost im- 
perceptibly the two moved closer 
together until no more than an 
inch separated their noses. The 
feline threats now hurled at each 
other were quite blood-curdling 
in their intensity, the two paus- 
ing only for brief moments to 
wet their lips and look about 
them as if to make sure that no 
third party was about to take 
them in rear. This entertain- 
ment, for it really was vastly 
amusing, went on for some ten 
minutes—quite a prolonged over- 
ture—before, suddenly, ‘ battle 
commenced.’ The signal for 
the assault was a great hissing 
noise like a burst of escaping 
steam, and in a flash Fena was 
upon the white cat, who went 
rolling over and over and snarl- 
ing through the zinnias and 
asters, losing great mouthfuls of 
fur as Fena sought a mortal 
hold. Charles ran up to stop the 
slaughter and save his flowers, 
his intervention giving the white 
cat a chance to escape. He fled 
like some champion sprinter at 
a feline Olympic games, ventre 
a terre down the slope, with 
Fena a yard or two behind. 
It was a great and exhilarating 
chase; for the white cat, in 
full view from our chairs, fetched 
a great circle through some 
waste lands below and came 
roaring back up the hill with 
Fena maintaining his distance 
B 
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but quite unable to decrease 
the gap. The pursuit raged 
once more through the flowers, 
through the fence at the end 
of Charles’s garden and at last 
the white cat sought sanctuary 
in an apricot-tree whence his 
manner seemed to be that of 
one crying, ‘ Hold, enough!” 
But Fena, without a moment’s 
hesitation in his headlong career, 
shot up the tree, hurled himself 
upon his enemy with a horrific 
snarl and fell to the ground 
with him, the two tearing at 
each other with the claws of 
their hind feet as they fell. 
The abrupt contact with the 
ground threw them apart, and 
once more the white cat streaked 
off, round a neighbour’s house, 
with Fena’s teeth within inches 
of his tail. What the result of 


that fight was we never knew, 


for its final stage was played 
out beyond our vision. We 
became aware of Charles’s ser- 
vant standing behind us on the 
terrace, his face split in a broad 
grin of delight. 

‘“* Mukaddes kedimiz gok giizel,” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ How grand is 
our holy cat!” 

“Why holy ? ” asked Charles, 
and took no notice of my 
suggestion that, to qualify the 
word ‘ terror,’ holy was an apt 
adjective. 

‘* Pasham,” replied Osman 
astonished (Charles was always 
addressed by that most charming 
of titles ‘My Pasha’). “ Don’t 
you know that your cat is a 
holy cat? Oh, my Pasha, I 
will show you when he comes 
back ! ” 
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Some hours later Osman 
brought him, purring and con- 
tentedly lying in his arms, to 
Charles. 

“Do you see these four dark 
lines on his head, between his 
ears?” asked Osman. “ That 
is what makes him a holy cat! 
One day when the Prophet was 
saying his prayers, his thoughts 
were distracted by a mouse 
which played about on the rug 
in front of him. A cat came 
along and removed it, thus allow- 
ing the Prophet to continue his 
meditations undisturbed. After 
he had finished he sought out 
the cat and patted its head in 
commendation, and when he 
took away his hand the marks 
of his fingers were left on the 
cat’s head. It is very wrong, 
my Pasha, to call a holy cat by 
the name of Fena!” 

Thus it was that the cat 
who, like his master, was put- 
ting on weight appropriate to 
his station, abandoned the title 
of Fena and rejoiced instead 
in that of Fatty. Osman at 
first greeted the new name with 
applause, for Fatih in Turkish 
means ‘conqueror’ and is the 
soubriquet applied to the Sul- 
tan Mohammed II. who con- 
quered Constantinople. Osman 
was quite indignant when he 
learned what the cat’s new 
name really meant, and reverted 
immediately to his own dreary 
choice of Bambi. None the 
less, Fatty continued to live up 
to his name, and waxed in girth 
day by day until, despite his holi- 
ness, he was thoroughly gross. 
He had become, since his epic 
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fight with his white rival, the 
acknowledged president of the 
cats’ club which held prolonged 
daily and nightly sessions in 
Charles’s garden, and it was 
rare for any upstart to dispute 
his title. He distributed his 
favours among the kitchens of 
neighbouring houses, irrespective 
of the nationality of their owners, 
and even struck up a one-sided 
friendship with the child of a 
British officer who lived about 
half a mile away from Charles. 
This baby, the apple of Mrs 
Risewood’s eye, her first-born 
and her treasure, used to spend 
his mornings in a pram in their 
garden. More than once was 
Mrs Risewood horrified to see, 
on looking out of her window 
to ensure that all was well with 
her ewe-lamb, the overfed and 
disgusting bulk that was Fatty 
curled up contentedly on her 
baby’s blankets ! 

But Charles had more honour 
coming to his cat than he had 
ever expected. One night, when 
his guests were taking their 
leave after a party in his house, 
he asked a Turkish friend and 
his wife to stay on for a final 
drink and a quiet talk. I knew 
Fikret Bey and his wife Nermin 
Hanim very well, and they were 
indeed a nice couple. He held 
some high appointment in the 
civil service and worked in the 
Ministry of the Interior; his 
wife was charming and both 
spoke excellent English. As 
Charles and Claudia, his wife, 
talked inconsequentially with 
them, they had the honour of 
a visit from Fatty, who usually 
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disliked guests and went else- 
where until they had gone. 
Fatty was now, however, in the 
sweetest of tempers, because he 
had just had a large, nicely 
flavoured and quite unauthor- 
ised meal in the kitchen. He 
went straight up to Fikret Bey 
to tell him all about it and 
began rubbing his loose hairs 
off on the guest’s black trouser- 
legs. 

“Oh!” said Fikret, looking 
down at the newcomer. “Is 
this cat yours? You are indeed 
lucky! Did you know he is 
a mukaddes kedi, a holy cat? 
Just look at his markings, 
Nermin ! ” 

“What a lovely cat!” ex- 
claimed Nermin Hanim. ‘“ He 
is a proper mukaddes kedi. But 
look, Fikret, I think he is also 
a wishing-cat ! ” 

Fikret denied any knowledge 
of the points of a wishing-cat, 
but his wife was unshaken in 
her conviction. 

“Of course he’s a wishing- 
cat! I’m sure he is! But you 
can’t be quite certain until you 
have tested him. Have you 
tried yet?” 

“ What on earth is a wishing- 
cat?” asked Claudia, much 
amused by this new attribute 
of their feline obesity who was 
now looking excessively smug. 

“It’s quite true, there are 
wishing-cats,’’ protested Nermin. 
“If there is something you 
want very badly you must find 
a wishing-cat and take it home 
for a day and a night. You 
have to tell the cat your wish 
privately so that nobody else 
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can hear and then give it some 
food. If the cat eats the food 
it means that it has understood 
and your wish will come true! 
Haven’t you tried it with this 
cat?” 

Claudia and Charles both 
roared with laughter at the 
thought of Fatty possessing any 
occult powers, but Nermin 
Hanim was quite serious. 

“What’s his name?” she 
asked. ‘“ Fatih? That is a 
fine name for a holy cat who 
is also a wishing-cat! What? 
Oh, it’s Fatty, not Fatih? I 
thought you meant he was a 
conqueror! Anyhow, I shall 
call him Fatih.” 

They went home and by next 
morning Charles and COlaudia 
had all but forgotten that some- 
where, tucked away in all those 
layers of Fatty’s fat, were magi- 
cal properties. But Fatty was 
not destined to waste his powers 
in the patches of earth which 
constituted his garden and those 
of his neighbours ; for at lunch- 
time the telephone bell rang 
through the house and Nermin 
Hanim asked to speak with 
Claudia. 

“You won’t think it very bad 
of me if I come to you for 
a favour?” she asked. ‘“ We 
were talking to some friends 
today and telling them what a 
nice party we had at your 
house and I mentioned your 
cat. When I said I was sure 
it was a wishing-cat my friend 
got very excited and asked me 
if I could borrow it for her, 
because she has a very impor- 
tant wish to make. No, she 
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wouldn’t tell me what the wish 
is to be, because that would 
spoil it. Only the cat can be 
told! So will you let us bor- 
row your Fatih until tomorrow ? 
You will? I’m so glad and I 
know my friend will be very 
pleased. Can we come for him 
in about an hour ? ” 

It was simple to find Fatty, 
because he was sitting about 
waiting anxiously for his dinner. 
He was confined protestingly 
in a large basket and later 
handed over to Fikret Bey. 
The friend apparently found 
Fatty accommodating ; for when 
he was returned next day it was 
with the assurance that not 
only had he listened politely to 
the wish, but had licked the 
plate of food to a degree of 
cleanliness that made it posi- 
tively refulgent. Charles, who 
knew his Fatty, was no more 
surprised by this independent 
tribute to his cat’s appetite 
than he was by his immediately 
repairing to the kitchen for 
whatever little something Osman 
might have put on one side. 
Fatty’s inner man was an un- 
plumbed depth, and the experi- 
ence of having a wish of such 
moment confided to him so 
privately made no visible dif- 
ference to his behaviour. He 
ate, slept, ranged the district, 
visited the kitchens that lay 
on his normal routes, and bullied 
all the other toms who dared to 
cross his path. It was, I sup- 
pose, some two weeks later that 
proof of his magic powers became 
manifest; for Nermin Hanim 
rang up in a state of great 
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excitement and asked Claudia 
to go over next morning for a 
cup of coffee. 

“I knew your cat was a 
wishing-cat!” she exclaimed, 
almost on the doorstep. “I 
told you that my friend’s hus- 
band is a captain in the army, 
didn’t I? No? Well, you 
have probably heard that all 
officers in our army have to 
do regular tours of service in 
the east. They must do so 
before they can get promotion, 
and Aziz Bey, my friend’s hus- 
band, has only just been given 
his captaincy so there is no 
hurry for him. But he was 
about due to do another two 
years or whatever it is in the 
east, and wanted very badly 
to be sent to Istanbul first. 
You see that is his home and 
also his wife’s, and they have 
never been there since they 
were married six years ago. In 
the east, you know, life is very 
hard. It is not too bad in 
places like Erzurum or Trab- 
zon, but some of these stations 
are really terrible in the winter 
with all that snow and nobody 
to talk to, let alone anything 
for amusement! So Fethiye, 
who is my friend, thought she 
would tell your cat that she 
wished her husband would be 
sent to Istanbul. And do you 
know, they are leaving tonight ! 
They are so happy, and Fethiye 
asked me to thank you for 
lending her Fatih. You really 
must not call him Fatty after 
that!” 

Well, that seemed to be one 
up to Fatty and no mistake! 
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But Charles, still sceptical, could 
not bring himself to believe 
that his obese possession was 
eapable of bringing true even 
half a wish. And then, about 
a month or so later, Fatty dis- 
appeared. I do not mean that 
his solid flesh melted into noth- 
ingness, but Fatty was seen no 
more. The circus had gone 
long ago, so he could not have 
figured as the main course in 
the tigers’ menu. It is pos- 
sible that he was coaxed away 
by someone who envied his 
magical and holy attributes or, 
more prosaically, it was prob- 
able that he had eaten some of 
the poisoned meat thrown about 
at intervals by minions of the 
municipality in an effort to 
keep down the numbers of stray 
dogs. If Allah led the dogs and 
cats to eat the poisoned meat, 


it was no concern of any mere 


human being! Anyhow, what- 
ever the cause, Fatty went 
clean out of the lives of Charles 
and Claudia. 


It was about this time that 
these two, who were inveterate 
travellers, set off on a trip by 
sar which took them to Lake 
Van and thence along the Persian 
and Russian borders to Hopa 
on the Black Sea, not far from 
Batum but on the right side of 
the Iron Curtain. The track 
northwards from Muradiye, on 
the north-eastern end of the 
Lake Van depression, was abom- 
inable. It had never been in- 
tended for any wheels other 
than those of an ox-cart; its 
surface was either a conglomera- 
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tion of rocks or soft and marshy 
mud and the region it traversed 
was bare and desolate. After 
some time they came upon 
signs of civilisation, and soon 
entered the obscure village of 
Chaldiran, notable in Turkish 
history as the scene of a battle 
long ago when a Turkish sultan 
overwhelmed a Persian army. 
Charles, who is never good at 
dates, assured me afterwards 
that the hopelessness of Chal- 
diran and the too brief Persian 
sojourn there were what Omar 
Khayyam had in mind when 
he wrote of his ‘moment in 
annihilation’s waste.’ 

In the middle of this remote 
village a more solid building 
than those round it flaunted 
the Turkish flag, and a notice 
proclaimed that it was the head- 
quarters of a frontier battalion. 
Outside, in the road, a couple 
of Turkish officers stopped the 
car and invited Charles and 
Claudia to enter their gazino 
for a cup of coffee. They were 
not dressed in the gabardine or 
whipeord uniforms their col- 
leagues wear in Ankara and 
elsewhere; their clothing was 
the more workmanlike serge 
battle-dress, a design of uniform 
which seems to have been copied 
from the British by so many 
armies in the world today. The 
officers were tough, alert, wiry 
and spare ; for their duties took 
them up and down the stark 
mountains that flanked the long, 
narrow valley in which the vil- 
lage was built. They were cut 
off from the outside world except 
by the one execrable track and 
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by telephone, and for the four 
or five winter months even the 
track was impracticable except 
for the occasional sledge. The 
troops and villagers spent their 
time between one winter and 
the onset of the next in laying 
in stocks of provisions (mainly 
dried beans and similar com- 
modities, for tinned stuffs are 
still scarce in Turkey), clothing, 
wood-fuel and other necessities 
of life. Luxuries there were 
none. What they seemed to 
feel most, and not only in 
winter, was the scarcity of fresh 
vegetables and fruit which, with 
bread, make up so much of the 
Turk’s almost totally vegeta- 
rian diet. A stranger, let alone 
two and one of them a woman, 
was a complete novelty in Chal- 
diran, and Charles and Claudia, 
however much they wished to 
get on, had no option but to 
stay for the coffee. 

‘“‘“Where is Persia?” 
Charles. 

The battalion commander 
pointed through the window at 
a white speck high up on a 
mountain. 

“That is one of our posts,” 
he said. ‘ Generally speaking, 
you can say that the frontier 
follows the main crests of those 
mountains. Do we ever talk 
to their frontier guards? We 
couldn’t if we wanted to, because 
the Persians have none!” 

“Do you ever have any 
trouble with the Persians ? ” 

‘‘ Sometimes they come over 
at night and try to steal sheep 
or cattle, but the dogs are our 
allies and anyhow they are a 
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people with no guts! A shot 
or two and they go faster than 
our bullets, back to their own 
side of the border. No, there 
is no chance of your straying 
into Persia in your car, but the 
track is very bad and marshy 
about eight miles farther on. 
I have an officer there and will 
tell him on the phone to post 
some troops at the bad places 
to guide you and give you any 
help you need.” 

Thanking him and marvelling 
again at the extremes of Turkish 
courtesy, Charles and Claudia 
set off, more than a little anxious 
lest they should be benighted 
on that track, which was not 
one to hurry over, even in day- 
light. Charles was therefore not 
in his sunniest mood when 


another Turkish officer stopped 
them as they were entering a 


cluster of houses, which scarcely 
amounted even to a hamlet, 
and invited them to have coffee 
with himself and his wife. 

“It is very kind of you, 
indeed,” replied Charles, “ but 
I’m afraid we should really 
push on. You see, I do want to 
get to Dogubayazit before dark.” 

The officer took it badly. 
‘** You know best, sir,’’ he replied, 
acutely disappointed. 

“Have you been expecting 
us for a long time?” asked 
Charles, beginning to feel rather 
a cad at the obvious distress 
on the young captain’s face. 

“My wife and I have been 
waiting for you for an hour, 
sir,’ he replied and added wist- 
fully, “We don’t often see 
foreigners here ! ” 
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‘** Of course we'll come,” broke 
in Claudia. ‘“‘ We should love 
to meet your wife, shouldn’t 
we, Charles ? ” 

‘** Of course we should,” chimed 
in Charles heartily, taking his 
cue from Claudia’s elbow which 
fetched him a painful blow in 
the stomach by way of a nudge. 
They entered what Charles after- 
wards said he could only de- 
seribe as a cabin. It was built of 
mud bricks, the walls some two 
feet thick, and the whole seemed 
to consist of only two small 
rooms divided by a narrow pas- 
sage to the kitchen. The roof 
was of mud supported on hori- 
zontal timbers and the whole 
was roughly whitewashed, inside 
and out. Madame and her two 
small children met them at 
the door, and it was obvious 
that the visit was an occasion. 
Charles felt he had committed 
a solecism of the highest order 
in trying to decline the cap- 
tain’s hospitality ; for this young 
woman had so patently seized 
the opportunity to drag from 
some tin box her best silk dress 
which she had had no time to 
iron. She was obviously ac- 
customed to the gentler society 
of Ankara, or Istanbul or Izmir, 
and not to this God-forsaken 
cleft in the mountains, over- 
looked by an extinct volcano, 
surrounded with its lava-flow 
and completely destitute of any 
amenity of life whatsoever. 
Startlingly, her English was 
good, and when the conver- 
sational ice had been broken 
and the coffee produced, they 
all got on remarkably well. 
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Charles admired the children, 
Claudia expressed her genuine 
astonishment that any woman 
should pass so severe a winter 
under such conditions, and then 
Charles asked what their reply 
would be were the commander- 
in-chief of the army to invite 
them to pick their next station. 
To say that he was astonished 
by the reply would be a gross 
understatement. 

“You don’t know me, sir,” 
said the captain, “* but we know 
about you. I think you know 
Fikret Bey and Nermin Hanim 
in Ankara, don’t you? It was 
my wife who borrowed your 
cat!” 

*“ You ? ’ asked Charles, turn- 
ing to the officer’s wife, ‘‘ Are 
you Fethiye Hanim? I thought 
you went to Istanbul!” 

“We did go to Istanbul,” 
broke in Fethiye with a wry 
smile. ‘“‘ My husband was sent 
to a battalion in Selimiye bar- 
racks, those big barracks near 
Haidar Pasha which can take 
nearly half the army. We had 
rented a house nearby and I 
was getting all the curtains and 
things when suddenly Aziz got 
orders to come here.”’ 

‘“ But why?” asked Charles. 
“ Why give you two such post- 
ings in so short a time ? ” 

“IT ean’t explain that, sir,’ 
replied the young officer. “I 
expect all armies do strange 
things like that sometimes. It 
is true that I was due for my 
eastern service again, and J was 
naturally overjoyed but also 
surprised when they sent me to 
Istanbul. I thought your cat 
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a really wonderful animal when 
Fethiye told me what she had 
wished.” 

“T didn’t tell Aziz anything 
until after we had reached Istan- 
bul,” said Fethiye Hanim, ‘‘ but 
he saw the strange cat in the 
house and suspected that it 
was a wishing-cat I had brought 
in for some special reason. But 
he didn’t ask me about it 
because he knew it would spoil 
my wish. I was so glad to get 
to Istanbul that one of the 
first things I did was to go 
across the Bosphorus and buy 
this dress! But I don’t think 
I told your cat what I really 
wanted. You see, I asked that 
Aziz should be sent to Istanbul 
when his time in Ankara was 
finished. What I didn’t say 
was that we wanted to be 
posted there for two or three 
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years! So your cat is not to 
blame because he did what I 
asked. I am the one to be 
blamed ! ” 

‘* Tt is better so,’’ her husband 
comforted her. ‘‘ The children 
are too small for school just now 
and so they won’t miss anything. 
perhaps your cat is wiser than 
we think! He is a very fine 
cat indeed, sir, and if we come 
back to Ankara perhaps we may 
use him again.”’ 

Charles and Claudia forbore 
to tell them of Fatty’s dis- 
appearance. They bade their 


host and hostess farewell and, 
with the guidance of the soldiers 
posted to show them the way 
through the marsh, made their 
way out of the swamp and up 
the lava-scored slopes of Ten- 
dorek mountain towards Dogu- 


bayazit and Ararat. 
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HAVE you ever been in Central 
India? Have you ever been in 
that fastness of the Maharajahs 
and the Rajahs? MHave you 
ever heard the ‘ dong—dong— 
dong’ of the large bells upon 
the Maharajahs’ elephants as 
they shuffle, otherwise noise- 
lessly, under their mahouts 
down the dusty roads to collect 
their fodder of leaves from the 
bushes of the countryside ? 
Maybe you have. Maybe you 
haven’t; but if you have, you 
will agree that it is here, in this 
strange mystical part of the 
East, which may jump to life 
with the festival of Dussera, 
only to shrink back again next 
day beneath its cloud of languor, 
that one comes across things 
that are beyond the under- 
standing of the Englishman. It 
is here, in this part of the world, 
that things may advance two 
paces forward with the con- 
struction of a new airstrip. 
Yet as soon as the glamour 
of the opening ceremony has 
passed, as soon as His High- 
ness’s Bodyguard has clattered 
down the road, things may just 
as easily go two paces backward 
again as an erstwhile palace 
favourite’s body is miraculously 
found upon the edge of the lake, 
half-devoured and almost un- 
recognisable after the ravages 
of the Maharajah’s sacred carp. 


If you have ever been in this, 
the country of the Maharajahs 
B2 
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in June, then you are not likely 
to forget it, especially the early 
part of June before the monsoon 
breaks. Which brings us to 
the other day. The fact that it 
was a Sunday does not matter. 
It is the fact that I was travel- 
ling with ‘ Johnson’ MacCaus- 
land that matters. Were it not 
for this the story would not 
have emerged. Not that it is 
much of a story; it could be 
better described as a ‘ thing’ or 
an ‘ it.’ 

‘Johnson’ MacCausland is 
one of those odd people one 
sometimes comes across whose 
origin is obscure, and who seem 


to have had a cut at everything 
that India offers in the way of 
employment, from police officer 
to administrator in the P.W.D. 


Seemingly ageless, ‘ Johnson’ 
appears to know everyone and 
to be known by everyone, and 
worse—he is one of those vexing 
people who pretend to know the 
answer to every question and 
have the irritating luck to be 
almost invariably right. It was 
because of this annoying faculty 
that he had earned himself the 
nickname ‘ Johnson,’ the impli- 
cation being that he possessed 
the powers of the famous philo- 
sopher Samuel of that name. 

It had been exceedingly nice 
of MacCausland to offer me a 
lift up to Delhi from Jhansi, for 
the trains of Central India are 
not comfortable in June. I 
had not been in India for some 
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years and I was anxious to 
renew any contacts that re- 
mained after Partition. ‘ John- 
son’ was the very man to tell 
me all that went on. 

An early start had brought us 
along the dusty road, over a 
couple of dirty, evaporating 
rivers and into the _ buried 
country of the Maharajahs. One 
of the most recent and up-to- 
date products of America’s 
automobile industry took us 
with smoothness over the roads, 
whether they were rough or 
like glass. But in spite of a 
radio, a self-washing windscreen 
attachment, rev-counters, heat- 
ers and coolers, the June gods 
of the country of the Maharajahs 
were able to laugh from above 
the cloud of red murram dust 
that followed the wake of this 
car with its seventy miles per 
hour. ‘Hah!’ they seemed to 
say; ‘You with your white- 
walled wheels, your chromium 
plate, your semi-circular wind- 
screen and that ridiculous. little 
cooler thing. You who two 
hours ago were so bright and 
gleaming. Look at you now, 
covered in layers of red, pene- 
trating dust, panting even as is 
the blackbuck and the mongoose 
by the roadside. You would 
challenge us? Hah!’ 

No matter. Those that 
journey in the country of the 
Maharajahs during June expect 
that sort of thing. They accept 
it as did their ancestors who 
marched there before them. As 
for me, I didn’t mind. The 
road was strange to me and of 
interest. For the most part 
either jungle or scanty cultiva- 
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tion bordered it. Occasionally 
a weird, lonely building or ruin 
would rear up in_ isolation. 
Inquiry respecting such enigmas 
would evoke a somewhat flat 
reply from ‘ Johnson’ who did 
not seem to be interested. ‘“‘ A 
Maharajah’s folly,’ he would 
say; or “ Where Sirdar Ranae- 
kar used to take his girl-friends 
in the hot weather,” or “ An 
old shooting-box when there 
were tigers this way.” We 
passed a large lake and an air- 
field and then, crossing a belt 
of hills, we suddenly saw below 
us a large town stretching for 
miles. It was some time before 
the car entered the narrow 
streets of Ganeshwar, and this, 
the capital town of the Maha- 
rajah of Ganeshwar, the greatest 
Maharajah of them all, had 
undoubtedly taken two paces 
back. The fetid bazaars on 
that stifling day were packed 
with Indians whose ceaseless 
chatter was bedlam. The pass- 
age of the car, far too large for 
such a medley of narrow winding 
alleys, became difficult. Loud 
blasts upon a horn that could 
have been thought of only by 
our friends across the Atlantic, 
went unheeded. We had time 
between gasps of richly tainted 
air to peer into the filthy shops 
through a screen of flies in their 
millions, to glance at the bullock- 
carts, at the dirty paw-paws for 
sale beside the alleys and at che 
Brahmini bulls that lay down 
wheresoever they chose. 

As the bazaar and its squalors 
were gradually left behind it 
became apparent that there was 
another facet to Ganeshwar. 
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The filthy streets gave place to 
broad highways and _ hideous 
houses. There was an hotel 
bearing the heavy stamp of 
Victorian architecture and then, 
of all things, a grandstand all 
by itself with no trace of a race- 
course anywhere to be seen. 
So it was, ‘ Johnson’ explained, 
with the rest of that part of the 
city of Ganeshwar, the old can- 
tonment part of it. It was just 
going back; for scarce a soul 
now lived there, where once 
four - in - hands, Tilburys, Clar- 
ences and tum-tums, brassed up 
to the nines, had been a regular 
spectacle. That grandstand had 
been the platform for one of the 
finest racecourses in India ; now, 
like most other things in the 
immediate vicinity, it was going 
back to nature. 

‘ Johnson,’ who had been far 
from talkative, muttered, ‘‘ Inter- 
esting place, this old canton- 
ment. Very important once 
upon a time. British used to be 
there in my father’s day. Not 
much to show for it nowadays.” 

Increasing speed, we crossed 
a bridge and passed along a 
broad, ill-kempt, straight road 
lined with seedy-looking trees. 
Somehow or other this road 
seemed to struggle for recogni- 
tion. I was just pondering over 
the sight of an old stone marker 
almost obscured by withered, 
parched grass and could make 
out the faint word ‘ Mall’ 
chipped out upon its face, when 
it happened. It happened 
suddenly! Just like that! 
With a frightful jerk, the smooth 
running of the car was inter- 
rupted. There was a violent 
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lurch towards the near side. 
‘ Johnson’ wrenched the wheel 
hard over in counter-action and 
fairly crammed on the brakes. 
He let forth an oath, an oath 
that seemed to be inspired. It 
was not a pretty one, but its 
utterance had so much feeling 
behind it that, startled as I was 
by this split-second diversion, I 
must have raised an eyebrow in 
query as the near-side front 
wheel slipped into a dry ditch 
at the edge of the road, bringing 
the car to a standstill. 

** That cursed place ; I might 
have known it,’ he _ raved, 
struggling out of the driver’s 
seat to inspect the damage. As 
he bent down to examine the 
front suspension he shrugged 
his shoulders and then took a 
perplexed glance at the other 
side of the road. My eyes 
followed his. I could see little. 
The remnants of a couple of 
gate posts; a track; a large 
peepul-tree beneath which were 
the ruins of what looked like a 
well; a high wall belonging to 
an adjoining bungalow. For 
the rest? Well, why — just 
jungle. A peacock let out its 
hot-weather call, ‘ aheer—aheer 
— aheer-aaarrr-aaarrr — aaarr 
—aaartrh.’ I could see, through 
the red dust that hung suspended 
in the breathless air like lazy 
smoke around us, ‘ Johnson’ 
straightening himself. ‘ Ider 
ao,’ he shouted to a villager 
who was slouching past carrying 
his shoes in his hand, as is the 
custom in Ganeshwar. ‘ Come, 
brother,”’ he continued in Hindu- 
stani, ‘come, help us push this 
car back onto the road.” 
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Instead of the kindly response 
which the rural dwellers of 
Central India usually seem ready 
to proffer, this villager took one 
startled look at us and glided 
away without a word. 

“Uh, uh,” grumbled ‘ John- 
son,’ “ here we go again. And 
so it has been on this spot for 


the last hundred years. All 
except for, perhaps, two of 
them,” he added as an after- 
thought. ‘Still, no damage 
seems to have been done. Per- 
haps we can reverse out. If we 


can’t we’ve had it, for none of 
the locals will do a hand’s turn 
for us in this place. They don’t 
like it any more than I do.” 

It was not until we had gone 
another fifty miles along the 
road to Agra that any mention 
was made about that incident 
in the cantonment of Ganesh- 
war. We stopped at a dust- 
laden mango grove by the road- 
side to snatch a picnic lunch and 
to shake the penetrating dust off 


the Thermos flasks in which 
there was iced shandy. Minahs, 


their beaks wide open, panted 
on the road, and a brace of heat- 
exhausted, disgruntled grey 
partridges stumbled drunkenly 
across some broken cultivation 
upon our approach. 

‘Johnson’ broke the silence 
under that pall of haze; for the 
sun does not shine in early June 
in this country of the Maha- 


rajahs. Instead there is only a 
thick, stifling glimmer. The 


dust clung to the dried sweat 
round ‘ Johnson’s’ eyes like a 
pair of goggles ; occasionally he 
took a draught of shandy from 
his flask. He crossed and re- 
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crossed his legs and drew a deep 
breath. 

‘“* Ahhh well,” he seemed to 
be addressing nobody. “A 
fantastic part of the world this, 
in which even houses use their 
imagination. That bungalow 
we passed in Ganeshwar, for 
instance, where the ear ditched 
herself.” 

‘* Bungalow ?”’ I answered, 
** T never saw a bungalow. What 
bungalow ? ” 

** No, of course,” said ‘ John- 
son’ irritably, “there is no 
bungalow there now. But there 
used to be. And not so very 
long ago either. But it couldn’t 
take it. It did away with 
itself.” 

“It did what?” I glanced at 
him in astonishment, wondering 
what on earth was to come next. 
‘Johnson’ replaced the secrew- 
top on the Thermos, put his 
hands behind his head and 
leant back against the nearest 
mango-tree. ‘We're away,’ 
I thought, as he started. 


9 


“To you the idea that a 
bungalow could be animate 


might seem utter balderdash. 
Not so to those who occasionally 
taste what is beneath the skin 
of Central India. Anything can 
happen here and one learns to 
be surprised at nothing. Now 
you keep your trap shut and I 
will tell you the story of a 
bungalow of love; a bungalow 
of temperament and more especi- 
ally a bungalow of hate. Til 
trouble you to listen,” he added, 
in his odd pedantic way; “‘ you 
can believe what you like. 

“It was forbearing of you 
not to ask why it would appear 
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that I piled the car into the 
ditch in Ganeshwar cantonment. 
The answer is that I didn’t. I 
was also wrong in saying that 
the car put itself into the ditch 
just now. It didn’t. Something 
else did. What that something 
is I don’t know. Call it hate 
if you like, but whenever an 
Englishman passes those gates 
there is always a_ pin-prick. 
As far as I know, only for two 
years within memory have the 
pin-pricks been absent. Even 
Royalty has been challenged by 
those gates. 

**Youmay remember that there 
was a little church a bit farther 
on down the road. Well, they 
tell me that in the year of the 
Delhi Durbar, King George V., 
who was a great friend of the 
then Maharajah, went up to 
Ganeshwar to stay for a day or 
two’s tiger-shooting. Upon the 
Sunday of his visit, it was 
decided that His Majesty should 
attend service at this little 
cantonment church. The can- 
tonment is some four miles 
from the palace Guest House 
and the drive was to be a semi- 
state one. The royal horses had 
been boxed up from Delhi for 


the oceasion. They were the 
best mannered, soberest and 
most placid carriage-horses in 


all India. They had _ been 
staunch to the cheers, the 
waving flags, the elephants, the 
bands, the salutes and _ the 
uniforms of that brilliant period 
of the Durbar, the like of which 


India has never seen since. 
And what happens? Upon that 
short, uneventful drive to 


chureh, the horses pulling the 
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state barouche nearly brought 
disaster to the King Emperor. 

‘For no accountable reason, 
as the leaders came abreast of 
the bungalow’s gateway, they 
suddenly napped as they had 
never been known to nap before. 
They drove their feet firmly 
into the road, and it was only 
by the most violent and con- 
certed action by the postilions 
that the pole of the barouche 
did not ride up and get mixed 
up with the traces of the leaders ; 
somehow or other they got by. 

‘““There are a dozen stories, 
of a like nature, of incidents 
which have happened on the 
road by the bungalow gateway. 
Nothing serious. Just annoy- 
ances; pin-pricks. I am posi- 
tive that these particular few 
acres, where the bungalow stood, 
think that the British have let 
them down. So positive that, 
when Partition and Independ- 
ence came and the Resident of 
Ganeshwar State took leave of 
the Maharajah, I managed to 
get a glimpse of some of the 
early records of the British Raj 
in the State to try to find out 
what it was all about. 
partly suecessful. 

“In the early 1800's, during 
the days of the John Company, 
a gentleman of the name of 
Polingbroke bought himself in 
as Ganeshwar’s first Resident. 
Oh yes, you could do that sort 
of thing in those days. You 
read your ‘ Memoirs of William 
Hickey ’ and you'll see what I 
mean. The idea was that once 
having bought a Residency, you 
proceeded to squeeze as much 
as possible out of the State in 


I was 
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just as short a time as you 
possibly could. You then sailed 
back to England on an ‘ India- 
man,’ and, if you were lucky 
enough to get there, you there- 
after lived in luxury on the 
interest accruing from a fortune 
of several hundred thousands of 
pounds. 

But this fellow Polingbroke 
was different from his contem- 
poraries. He was originally on 
the best of terms with the 
Maharajah, Jadavy Rao Dhar- 
galkar, a fiery Maharatta whose 
ancestors had fought their way 
north from the Decean. Further, 
it seemed that Polingbroke took 
a deep interest in the people and 
the affairs of the State. He 
must have been a very unusual 
fellow; for he is a legendary 
figure even in these days, 
although the name ‘ Poling- 
broke ’ has vanished into obscur- 
ity. Now he is always referred 
to as ‘ Madat Sahib’ —‘ the 
helpful one.’ It was only by 
looking through the records that 
I ever found out what Madat 
Sahib’s real name was, and I 
doubt if anyone else knows it. 
The Maharajah, Jadav Rao 
Dhargalkar, left it to Poling- 
broke to select his own site for 
a Residency. Well, yes, you 
may have guessed it. For some 
reason best known to himself he 
chose those acres where the 
gateway stands now. There 
was, however, a snag. You may 
have noticed a large peepul-tree 
above a well in the compound ? 
Apparently under that tree sat 
an old sadhu covered in ashes, 
clothed in saffron and with 
orange-coloured beads round his 
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neck. There he sat praying 
amidst his little mud shrines 
with their crudely fashioned oil 
lamps and the petals of flowers. 
*“'When the Maharajah heard 
of Polingbroke’s choice, he said, 
‘Very good, sahib. The site is 
yours. We will remove the 
sadhu. Such people are only a 
nuisance and collect round them 
pilgrims who are dirty and who 
may even be thieves,’ ‘ Nothing 
of the kind, Your Highness,’ 
replied the Resident, ‘let him 
remain. He will occasion me 
no harm. Consider also, his 
presence in the compound may 
bring us to a greater understand- 
ing with Your Highness’s people.’ 
‘* Now this attitude of Poling- 
broke’s greatly displeased the 
Maharajah. To start with, a 
powerful Maharatta such as 
Jadav Rao Dhargalkar does not 
like to be crossed. Secondly, the 
Maharajah was not at all sure 
that he wanted this new Resi- 
dent to get on close terms with 
the people of Ganeshwar. How- 
ever, he said nothing further, 
and up went the first Residency. 
It was not a particularly preten- 
tious building. I suppose we 
would describe it nowadays as 
an old ‘Mutiny’ bungalow. 
You know, enormous verandahs, 
pillars all round, a stone floor 
and a thick, thatched roof. 
Cool, spacious, comfortable. 
“Tn this bungalow Poling- 
broke lived for several years in 
happiness and comfort. His 
goodness and his charm had 
made him much respected in 
the State. The Sirdars and 


senior officials of the State were 
astonished that he would not 
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accept their bribes. The babus 
were in despair that he would 
not listen to their schemes for 
corruption, and the poorer 
people flocked to his office daily 
with gazarishes (problems) and 
for advice or help. Early each 
morning the old sadhu crept out 
from beneath the shade of the 
peepul-tree and tottered round 
to the kitchen to lay a few petals 
of flowers upon the tea-tray of 
Madat Sahib before the bearer 
took his chota-hazri into his 
bedroom. But in spite of his 
popularity, Polingbroke was 
treading on thin ice, and it was 
the famine that eventually 
brought disaster. 

“There have been many 
famines in Central India, but the 
famine of 1827 struck the State 
of Ganeshwar endways. To the 
Maharajah and his Sirdars the 


famine was just one of nature’s 
ways of preserving the balance. 
To Polingbroke the emaciated 


faces; the staring, bulging 
eyes ; the limbs of the stricken, 
like brittle sticks, and the daily 
appeals for help brought only 
horror. He summoned all his 
resources and contrived to get 
grain up the river as far as 
possible, and thereafter by 
bullock-cart, protected against 
dacoits by members of his own 
mounted bodyguard. All the 
while the sadhu prayed, ‘calling 
upon the gods to smile upon the 
good works of Madat Sahib, the 
Resident, whom providence had 
sent to help the people of 
Ganeshwar. 

“The Maharajah Jadav Rao 
Dhargalkar to all outward 
appearance lent kindly indul- 
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gence to Polingbroke’s endeav- 
ours. He even went so far as to 
give an enormous banquet to 
which all the Sirdars were in- 
vited. It was announced that 
the banquet was in aid of 
Polingbroke’s efforts towards 
famine relief, and the Sirdars 
were instructed to bring golden 
mohurs with them to subscribe 
towards a fund for further 
purchases of grain. The true 
measure of the Maharajah’s 
jealousy of Polingbroke had 
been kept coneealed, as these 
things can be kept concealed in 
an Eastern autocracy. Jadav 
Rao Dhargalkar had developed 
a Litter hatred for Polingbroke, 
for the Resident was becoming 
increasingly influential in the 
State. Moreover, through his 
ewn goodness and through the 
sermons of the holy man, the 
old sadhu, the poorer people of 
the State were beginning to 
look to Polingbroke rather than 
to the Maharajah. Such a 
state of affairs would never do. 

The banquet was a great affair, 
but in one of the curry dishes 
the smallest amount of poison 
had been concealed, and this 
dish was offered to Polingbroke. 
He died where he sat without a 
murmur. At the same time, 
while the strains of the instru- 
ments of the palace musicians 
were fading in the ears of the 
sinking Resident, a dozen sowars 
were trotting out to the bung- 
alow in the cantonment.. Dis- 
mounting a short distance away, 
they made towards the peepul- 
tree under cover of darkness 
and cut the old sadhu to pieces, 
throwing the remnants of his 
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dismembered body down the 
well. A nice story. 

‘* Hardly surprising that there 
were riots. These were savagely 
put down by the fury of a 
thwarted Maharajah. Hardly 
surprising that the John Com- 
pany, indignant at this unwar- 
rantable challenge to _ their 
power, sent a punitive expedi- 
tion to Ganeshwar and left a 
force in occupation behind. 
Hardly surprising that Poling- 
broke’s successor refused to live 
in the bungalow which was the 
scene of that atrocious murder, 
and built himself a vast pile on 
the other side of the river. 

“For years and years the 
bungalow was unoccupied. Only 
a housekeeper supplied by the 
State remained to watch it 
gradually deteriorate. There is 
record that several British 
officers of the occupation 
forces went to look at the 
bungalow with the idea of living 
there. They invariably looked 
round, took a hasty glance at 
the well, said that the place 
gave them the creeps and that 
nothing on earth would induce 
them to live in such a morgue ; 
plus other comments of a like 
nature, none of them flattering 
to the bungalow. It was then, 
according to the villagers, that 
the bungalow, which had always 
been so filled with happiness, 
turned nasty. Built by a sahib, 
the sahibs refused to live in it ; 
indeed, they reviled it. Well, 
they had better look out. 

‘* Twenty years later his name 
had been forgotten, but the 
fact that a murdered Resident 
had once lived in the bungalow, 
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and that a sadhu had been 
brutally savaged to death and 
his carecase hurled down the 
well, turned all British comers 
away from the bungalow’s doors 
with a shudder. They would 
have none of it. Did the 
bungalow and its acres reason, 
‘Why should I be treated like 
this? Was it my fault that the 
men of the Maharajah Jadav 
Rao Dhargalkar slew the sadhu 
and made away with the Resi- 
dent Sahib who built me? That 
is a question I cannot answer ; 
let me tell you though, the local 
inhabitants of Ganeshwar can- 
tonment are firmly convinced 
that this is the case. So much 
so, that not one of them will set 
foot inside the compound. 

‘** In the meantime the canton- 
ment grew. Ganeshwar became 
a State of strategical importance 
after the Mutiny as the British 
pushed their interests farther 
north. The murder of the Resi- 
dent, an incident which by this 
time was ages old, was used as 
an excuse to dig in firmly upon 
the then Maharajah’s preserves. 
This was deeply resented by 
Jadav Rao Dhargalkar’s succes- 
sors. The garrison grew and so 
did the cantonment. Housing 
became tighter. There was no 
time to allow superstition to 
stand in the way of practical 
demands. The bungalow was 
pressed into use. First of all it 
served as a chop-house where 
cheap meals and rancid beer 
were served to the troops of the 
British regiments, but the inci- 
dents and the scenes that went 
on within were of such a scan- 
dalous and outrageous nature 
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that the place was put out of 
bounds by the _ authorities. 
Some enterprising Anglo-Indian 
girls then took over the bung- 
alow and started a bawdy-house 
there. That did not last very 
long; for one of the girls had 
her throat cut from ear to ear 
by a lusty bombardier in the 
local gunner battery who was 
subsequently court - martialled 
and hanged. Again the bung- 
alow sank back. Nothing would 
grow upon its acres; the trees 
withered away and the water in 
the well went sour—untasted 
even by thirsty bullocks in the 
hot weather. 

“Time passed. A_ period 
“ame when Ganeshwar was no 
longer of any strategical moment 
and the British troops were 
moved out under some treaty 
or other. The barracks were 
occupied, as they are today, by 
units of the Maharajah’s State 
Forces. Since most of the State 
officers lived in the city of 
Ganeshwar itself, the canton- 
ment gradually became deserted. 
Fewer British people lived in 
the State, for they were not 
popular as employees. The 
Maharajahs never forgot the 
sting of the armies of occupation. 
World War I. came and went. 
The Maharajah’s regiments 
served with other Imperial 
troops and did creditably. It 
was only during the twenty 
years’ spell of peace that these 
regiments became hotbeds of 
intrigue and their officers in 
turn became the tools of a cor- 
ruption that was directed from 
the palace. 

“ The 


present Maharajah, 
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Pandurang Rao Phalke, still 
bore the time-worn grudge 
against the British Raj. He 


paid little heed to the Resident 
and less to the Military Adviser- 
in-Chief of the Indian States’ 
Forces in New Delhi, to whom 
he was responsible for the 
serviceability of his regiments 
under the Indian States’ Forces 
Scheme. Things reached such 
a turmoil of scandal in His 
Highness’s 2nd Ganeshwar 
Lancers, with ammunition and 
stores being pilfered and morale 
almost non-existent, that the 
Military Adviser-in-Chief hit out. 
On a visit of inspection to the 
State he showed his displeasure 
by refusing the Maharajah’s 
hospitality. He refused to stay 
in the Guest House and remained 
in his private saloon, shunted 
into a siding at the railway 
station. Further, he gave an 
order through the Viceroy and 
the Resident that the State 
Forces’ Commanding Officer of 
the 2nd Ganeshwar Lancers was 
to be removed forthwith and 
replaced by a British officer 
appointed from General Head- 
quarters, New Delhi. 

‘*As you can imagine, there 
was hell all round. There were 
only about a half-a-dozen sahibs 
employed by the State in those 
days. You know, the local 
schoolmaster, the doctor, an 
engineer, the railway chap and 
myself. I was supposed to be 
in charge of the State police. 
The Maharajah was livid. He 
was unable to refuse to have the 
British C.0., but he was deter- 
mined to see that his command 
would not be one of comfort. 
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“The first thing he did was 
to assure those at General Head- 
quarters that the new Com- 
manding Officer would be well 
looked after and that he would 
be provided with excellent 
accommodation. When we 
heard what that accommodation 
was to be, we really did sit up. 
It was to be the bungalow. 
Pandurang Rao Phalke knew its 
story ; knew the train of mis- 
fortune that kept the bungalow 
company, and knew that it 
was the last place on earth in 
which to expect anybody to live 
in peace. 

‘* There was not much left of 
the bungalow. It had sunk 
into ruins years back, but 
painters, masons and carpenters 
practically rebuilt the place 
entirely. And on the whole 
they made a pretty good job of 
it. But while the work of man 
met with response, the work of 
nature could not be persuaded 
to co-operate. In spite of the ad- 
ministrations of countless malis 
nothing would grow in that 
garden and the water from the 
well remained sour. They had 
to bring in a pipe from outside. 

“The first British officer of 
the 2nd Ganeshwar Lancers was 
a failure from the start. He 
was not nearly strong enough 
in character, and the State 
officials just made rings round 
him with flattery. He was what 
we usually call ‘ Oh, a first-class 
ehap.’ He was thoroughly nice ; 
had a handicap of four at polo 
and therefore was always going 
off to play for his regiment at 
Delhi, Lahore and the rest of 
the rounds during the season. 
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He got a bit too familiar with 
the officers of the 2nd Laneers, 
who just lay up for him, and 
contractors made it all too easy 
for him to run up debts in the 
bazaar, urging that his position 
as Commanding Officer of 
the 2nd Ganeshwar Lancers 
demanded this and that—a new 
car; another couple of polo 
ponies ; and many parties, the 
liquor would be provided. 

‘‘ Those parties are not easily 
forgotten. He hit it a proper 
thrash all round, but if he ever 
gave one at the bungalow, then 
something always went wrong 
—the lights would fuse; the 
refrigerator would pack up, or 
someone would get out of hand 


and start a quarrel. Soon he 
gave up entertaining at the 


bungalow and used the Club 
instead. Then, inevitably, he 


gave up going to the bungalow, 
except to sleep, and seemed to 
live in the Club bar. His debts 
became so heavy that this plus 
an inordinate amount of drink- 
ing got on his mind. While 
down at Bombay playing in 
about the last tournament of the 
year, he took the most expensive 
bachelor suite of a world-famous 
hotel and shot himself. He 
owed, it was estimated, four 
thousand pounds. Not bad work 
in those days.” 

‘Johnson’ MacCausland 
paused. A gleam came into 
his eye and he carefully filled 
a pipe before continuing. 

“Tt was the second Com- 
manding Officer that knocked 
all our forecasts haywire. <A 
posting was made _ almost 
immediately from Simla, and 
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a wretched fellow on leave in 
England was ordered to take 
the first available aircraft and 
report to the State. I shall 
never forget the first evening 
that Chris Chambers walked 
into the Club. Straight out of 
England, he had bought a ear 
in Delhi, where the aircraft had 
touched down; he had then 
motored down to Ganeshwar 
almost in a London suit, for all 
his kit was with his regiment 
at Jullundur. It was a day 
much the same as this is, and 
yas that fellow sick! He was 
just about the sickest thing that 
I have ever seen. He hadn’t 
had long leave for seven years. 
Now his leave had been cut 
short by three months. He 
had been engaged to be married 
for five years and had only just 
been allowed to do so by his 
regiment on his promotion to 
xaptain—they were strict about 
that sort of thing in those days 
—he had rented a house in 
England for the first few months 
of his married life and here he 
was recalled, not to his regiment, 
but to an Indian State. Re- 
called to an appointment which 
he didn’t want, to a State about 
which he knew nothing. ‘ What 
the hell is it all about?’ he 
asked us. And did we know if 
there was anywhere for him to 
live. That evening all the six 
of us were in the Club. None of 
us was very forthcoming. We 
stared at him tongue - tied. 
While he was out finding the 
Club sweeper to try and organise 
some food for a little dachshund 
that had flown out with him and 
which belonged to his wife, we 
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decided that he was in no fit 
state to occupy the bungalow, 
and that one of us would put 
him up until he got settled. 
We had gathered that his wife 
would not follow before the 
worst of the hot weather was 
over, in September. 

‘““T had Chris Chambers to 
stay with me for over three 
weeks, and I got to know him 
pretty well. There was nothing 
outstanding about him except 
his courage. Sick as mud at 
leaving a newly-wedded wife, 
at being posted away from 
his regiment, and desperately 
lonely among a_ handful of 
civilians whose way of life he 
did not understand, he tackled 
both the bungalow and the 2nd 
Ganeshwar Lancers with all the 
guts he’d got. The officers of 
the Lancers did not have an 
easy ride of it and soon became 
afraid of him. Yet it was a 
fear with respect ; for he would 
never ask anyone to do any- 


thing that he could not do 
himself. He could do quite a 
lot. 


*“ Although he’d heard that 
the bungalow was unlucky, he 
insisted on going to live there 
by himself. He had never been 
away from a fashionable regi- 
ment since leaving Sandhurst 
and we knew how much he 
would hate the solitude. The 
dachshund brought him a 
measure of comfort, but there 
were many long, lonesome hours 
after parades and polo were 
over, and there is not much left 
to do in the hot weather in that 
country except turn to the 
bottle. 


He struggled to get the 
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garden into some sort of trim 
against the arrival of his wife. 
His struggles bore no fruit. 
Nothing would grow, and in 
the meantime our little colony 
just waited for ‘it’ to happen. 
What ‘it’ would be we didn’t 
know. We were to find out. 
“The first of the ‘its’ was 
tick-fever which struck the little 
dachshund. There was no 
proper vet. in the State; only 
a sort of failed B.A. chap down 
on the Lancers’ Lines. We all 
lent a hand. We managed to 
give the little fellow injections 
of sulpharsenol, a possible cure, 
but after a few days, anyone 
could see that the dog was not 
responding and that the end 
was inevitable. After about a 
week’s nursing, during which 
Chris Chambers must have lost 
half a stone, the little dog 


slipped out of his bedroom one 


night, through the open doors 
onto the verandah, and vanished. 
Next morning when Chris woke 
up, it could not be found. 
‘Chris was almost demented. 
He turned the whole of the 2nd 
Lancers out to scour the canton- 
ment and the surrounding 
countryside. It was not until 
late in the afternoon that they 
found the body. The poor little 
chap had crawled away down 
the drive and out by the gate- 
way; crawled back again out- 
side the wall of the compound 
until he was level with his 
master’s room and had lain down 
to die. The story went round 
like wildfire, and at once the 
locals had it that even a dog 
was scared to die within the 
compound of that bungalow. 
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The second ‘it’ came with 
the arrival of Susan Chambers. 
Now there was a charmer if ever 
there was one. A very welcome 
addition to our little circle. 
She had only to enter a room 
with all fairyland dancing over 
her face and she would have 
everyone, male and female alike, 
at her elbow. She adored Chris. 

Maybe a month elapsed after 
her arrival; maybe it was a 
little more, but it wasn’t long 
before one could see that things 
in the Chambers’s family were 
not going quite right. Susan 
Chambers started hacking out 
in the very early morning, and 
since we had often heard her say 
how much she loathed getting 
up, it struck us as strange. That 
spritely smile, which could only 
be described as ‘ her,’ became 
forced, and her cut-and-thrust 
talk became distrait without 
any bite to it. I say bite in 
the nicest possible sense. The 
second ‘ it’ had struck. 

‘** We had a certain amount of 
tact, and the death of her little 
dachshund was never mentioned 
before Susan Chambers. We 
knew that she had had him for 
a long time and thought the 
world of him. It had come as 
a bitter blow to her when she 
had heard he had died. The 
bungalow, of course, was not 
content to let matters rest there. 
Oh dear me, no. You know the 
stone floors they used to lay in 
those old bungalows? As Susan 
Chambers went about her chores 
in that bungalow she would hear 
the unmistakable pitter-patter 
of the little dachshund’s feet 
following behind her, and, what 
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is more, very hard to believe 
too, when she turned round, she 
would see the sweaty imprints 
of his paws upon the stone floor 
for a second or two before they 
evaporated. Chris, I know, 
rather discounted this story, 
but he was wise enough to keep 
his thoughts to himself; he 
merely comforted her as best 
he could. But he cursed the 
bungalow and stuck his chin 
out all the more. 

*“ It was just about this time 
that Hugo Sedgewick arrived 
to stay with the Chambers for 
a week’s leave. Hugo was in a 
Hussar regiment stationed in 
Meerut and was Chris’s best 
friend. Hugo had everything 
that your cavalry officer of 
fiction is supposed to possess 
—looks, money, a wit as keen 
as an east wind. Always immac- 
ulately turned out, he was never 


short of an answer, chattering 
away amusingly and incessantly, 


sometimes even intelligently. 
Hugo had never met Susan 
Chambers before. It was Chris’s 
earnest hope that the two of 
them would hit it off. That 
visit was disaster. The third 
‘it’ was on the way. 

*““T never knew exactly what 
happened till Chris told me a 
year later. For some reason or 
other Susan became madly 
jealous of Hugo. She deeply 
resented his intimacy with her 
husband. Their jests and talks 
of old times, times in which she 
had had no part, played Old 
Harry with her nerves, and 
that, plus the dachshund inci- 
dents, drove her to distraction. 
On the last day of Hugo’s visit, 
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Yhris, who was just going to 
dress for dinner, found a note 
on his dressing-table. It was 
written by Susan, and said in a 
few words that she could bear 
the bungalow and life no longer 
and that she was going to put 
an end to herself. Chris dashed 
into the bedroom. There lay 
Susan, with an empty bottle of 
some pretty potent sleeping- 
tablets beside her. Somehow or 
other our local doctor, rarely to 
be found sober at that time of 
the evening, was up at the 
bungalow in record time and 
administered an emetic. He 
saved Susan’s life, but she was 
ill for quite a while. 

“Tt was after this that Chris’s 
courage, which had been so 
hardly tried, really showed it- 
self. Walking in the apology 
for a garden one evening he 
suddenly wheeled round, took 
Susan by both shoulders, and 
appealed to her. ‘We have 
waited five years to get married,’ 
he said, looking her straight in 
the face; ‘ we love each other, 
why the devil should we allow 
ourselves to be beaten by any 
hoodoo in this wretched place 
of intrigue and _ corruption? 
Let’s face the bogey hand in 
hand together and let’s see to 
it that we win. First of all we 
must get on the right side of 
the bungalow. Let us give it 
a bit of affection instead of the 
hate that it’s always had.’ 

Susan turned her head towards 
him and once again fairy-lights 
and elves danced over her 
pretty face. ‘ Yes, darling,’ she 
answered, ‘let’s give it a go. 
Look, we'll start right now. 
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That poor old priest or some- 
thing that was thrown down 
the well. Here , she plucked 
the button-hole out of the lapel 
of Chris’s coat, gave it a kiss and 
threw it down the well.” 

MacCausland drew himself to- 
gether and started packing the 
picnic-basket. 

“You may find it hard to 
believe, but from that very 
moment, all the sun in Asia 
shone on that bungalow. The 
garden grew, the water in the 
well became suddenly sweet, 
the horses down in the stables 
carried splendid condition and 
cleaned up most of the horse 
shows, and there was laughter 
in the bungalow. Why, the 
Chambers even got the Maha- 
rajah to dinner beneath its roof 
one evening; there, where no 
Maharajah had ever been before. 


For two years there was happi- 


ness in the bungalow; for two 
years there were no incidents or 
pin-pricks. And then came the 
war. 

“Chris was posted back to 
his regiment. He was killed 
later in the Middle East. Susan 
remained for a bit, then she too 
left. Successors came who were 
a very different kettle of fish. 
They were dissatisfied with the 
bungalow ; complained of this 
and that; asked the State to 
put in alterations, and were 
pretty unreasonable, especially 
since it was wartime. A fort- 
night later the bungalow was 
burned to the ground. 

“There was talk that it had 
been set alight by Congress 
agitators who resented the pres- 
ence of British officers in the 
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State. I like to think other- 
wise —to think, as do _ the 
local inhabitants of the canton- 
ment, that houses can have 
feelings in this, the country of 
the Maharajahs, and that the 
bungalow, having tasted happi- 
ness once more, and now faced 
with going through the experi- 
ence of bitterness all over again, 
just burned itself. It had had 
enough.” 

‘Johnson’ MacCausland rose 
and brushed the dust and 
withered leaves off his shorts. 

“Come along. We must get 
cracking,” he said, moving to- 
wards the car, “ otherwise we 
shall probably lose our hotel 
accommodation at Agra. That’s 
the story. One of many in 
Central India to which, on the 
surface, there is no answer. 
Obviously there appears to be 
an answer to this one. Chris 
Chambers just refused to be 
beaten and had the courage to 
stick it out. His character was 
stronger than the bungalow’s. 
By the way, you were in 
the Indian Cavalry yourself. 
You must have known Chris 
Chambers, Gilchrist’s Horse I 
think he was in?” 

* Yes,’”’ I replied, “I knew 
him.” 

What I did not tell Mac- 
Causland was that I knew Susan 
Chambers as well. Knew her 
years before she had married 
Chris. In those days her name 
had been Polingbroke. You can- 
not tell people like ‘Johnson’ 
MacCausland things like that 
without touching them off again. 
I didn’t want to start something. 
I wanted to get to Delhi. 





IT HAPPENED IN GOTLAND. 


BY HENRY 

For some little time the 
graceful steamer from the 
Swedish mainland, approaching 
the end of her seven hours’ 
voyage, had sailed along the 
north-western coast of the isle 
of Gotland. We had left behind 
us a dim, violet promontory and 
afterwards a line of grey-white 
cliffs, with here and there what 
looked like farms ; and no doubt 
the people in them had long ago 
been at their daily work; for 
in those latitudes the sun is a 
good distance up the sky at 
eight o’clock on a May morning. 

One of the ship’s officers 
came with an invitation from 
the captain. Would I like to 
look at Visby, the capital, from 
the sea? It was, the officer 
assured me, quite worth looking 
at. A row of medieval towers 
caught one’s eye and then the 
wall connecting them. 

‘* Forty-four towers,” said the 
captain, ‘‘ and as old as can be.” 

“If you please,” said his 
subordinate, “they are of the 
thirteenth century. And they 
were not built against a foreign 
foe, but against the peasants. 
Excuse me. = 

He had some duty to perform. 

After it was accomplished he 
resumed his tale. ‘* You see,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘ the wealthy merchants 
in the town—most of them 
Germans of the Hanseatic League 
—were obliging the peasants to 
pay such heavy dues on the 
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produce they brought into Visby. 
So the peasants objected and 
made themselves very disagree- 
able. Therefore the merchants 
built those walls as a _ pro- 
tection for themselves and their 
families.”’ 

It seemed rather odd that 
such a step could be taken by 
the foreign merchants. ‘* Didn’t 
the King of Sweden have any- 
thing to say ?” I asked. 

** Yes,’ said the well-informed 
officer, ‘“‘ after a great battle 
between the townspeople and 
the peasants in 1288 King 
Magnus intervened. He pointed 


out that a pact had been signed 
a long time previously by which 


the Gotlanders placed them- 
selves under the King’s protec- 
tion, and against a yearly tribute 
of sixty marks silver their com- 
merce was exempt from any 
payment in Swedish harbours, 
while they had the duty of 
escorting the King into battle 
with six vessels. But perhaps 
you would like to know how the 
independent Gotlanders placed 
themselves under the King’s 
protection. Their ambassador 
was a wise and aged chieftain, 
one Avajr Strabajn. His name 
Strabajn means ‘long legs,’ and 
in that old time when a man 
had to depend very much on 
his own legs as a means of 
locomotion it was good for a 
person to be provided as he was. 
Longlegs went on his embassy to 
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Upsala, which was then the 
Swedish capital, and he came to 
the royal palace, where he found 
the King and Queen sitting at 
meat with their courtiers. He 
advanced to the threshold of 
the dining-hall and announced 
his name and his mission. Now 
the King was displeased with the 
Gotlanders because of their pride 
and stubbornness and so Long- 
legs was not invited to step into 
the hall, much less to sit down 
at the table. He remained 
standing at the portal. Finally 
the King looked up and asked : 
‘What news from Gotland?’ 
‘ Nothing,’ replied Longlegs, 
‘except that a mare on the 
island has foaled three colts at a 
birth.’ ‘Ah,’ said the King, 
‘and what does the third colt do 
when the other two are suck- 
ing?’ ‘He does as I do,’ 
answered Longlegs, ‘he stands 
and looks on.’ This reply caused 
the King and the courtiers to 
laugh quite loudly—even the 
Queen smiled — and Longlegs 
was invited to the table, where 
he was excellently entertained. 
After that a treaty was signed 
between the King and _ the 
Gotlanders.”’ 

We were drawing nearer and 
nearer to Visby, so that I 
could admire the towers of the 
cathedral and the ruins of many 
other churches rising from the 
trees, as they had been left after 
the conflicts of the Middle Ages. 

** All those churches!” said 
the officer. ‘ And if a clergyman 
behaved badly on the mainland 
they sent him over here to 
Gotland. Now I am wanted in 
another part of the ship.” 
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We were moving slowly be- 
tween the two breakwaters of 
the outer harbour and I noticed 
a sort of smile on the captain’s 
face. He did not long keep 
me in suspense over the cause 
of it. 

‘You are not afraid to land?” 
he asked. 

“Why should I be? Surely 
it cannot happen that one is 
attacked by gangs of reprobate 
clergymen ? ” 

The captain stared at me. 

‘* Perhaps you did not hear,” 
I said, “‘ what your colleague 
was telling me, that clergymen 
who have behaved badly are 
sent over here. But no doubt 
such things do not happen to- 
day, and what else have I to 
be afraid of ? ” 

‘* What would you say,” asked 
the captain, ‘‘ if the whole place 
should sink into the sea?”’’ He 
was trying to look very serious. 

“T am not insured,” I said, 
“against earthquakes or similar 
freaks of Nature. But do they 
happen in Sweden ? ” 

‘* Perhaps it is only a story,” 
said the captain, ‘‘ that Gotland 
used to sink into the sea every 
day and come up again in the 
night. Yet if it happened in 
the old days I suppose it can 
occur again. You must not say 
that I have not warned you.” 

I thanked him and added 
that I did not wish to boast of 
being particularly brave, but I 
was ready to take this risk. It 
was less than that for any 
people on the so-called Floating 
Island in Derwentwater. 

** Of them,” said the captain, 
“T have heard nothing at all.” 
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I told him that the island 
vanishes, hibernates, in October 
and goes to the bottom of the 
It comes up again in 


lake. 
July. 

“And so the inhabitants,” 
he said, “ have nothing to fear 
between July and October.” 

“The only people,” I said, 
‘‘ who are known to have stayed 
there for any length of time 
were the members of the Keswick 
Town Band who rowed across 
to it and, after landing, played 
several airs. It used to be 
thought that fairies had some- 
thing, in fact everything, to do 
with it.” 

“We have different kinds of 
fairies,” said the captain, ‘‘ and 
I suppose you have them, too, 
in England—gnomes, elves and 
so forth. I wonder which of 
them had to do with your 
island. They must have been 
fairies of the muscular kind, 
fairies who do not confine their 
nourishment to slices of moon- 
shine and cups of dew. What 
san fairies take to give them such 
island-moving strength ? ”’ 

‘** Decomposing vegetation,” I 
had to tell him. ‘ It now seems 
to be agreed that when sufficient 
methane or marsh-gas has been 
formed from this vegetation the 
island is buoyed up; when the 
gas is dispersed, down goes the 
island.”’ 

The captain spoke some words 
into a tube and, as he turned to 
me, he said he had once seen an 
Englishman blush when he told 
him that King Henry III. of 
England had borrowed money 
from the rich merchants of 
Visby and that there was no 
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record of his having paid it back. 
But I need not fear, said the 
captain, that anyone in Gotland 
would speak to me about it. 

An hour or two after I had 
landed, a kindly old schoolmaster, 
as we sat on a bench in the 
cathedral precincts, was con- 
sidering with me how my journey 
round this _ eighty - mile - long 
island was to be accomplished. 
Before we had arrived at a 
decision we were joined by an 
Adonis, one of Visby’s tall, 
slender policemen in his blue- 
and-gold uniform and, of course, 
the sword they always wear. I 
never ascertained what they do 
with Swedish policemen when 
they are stricken in years and 
lose their elegant appearance. 
They vanish from the streets, 
these men who have to pass not 
merely a physical but a rigorous 
mental test, equivalent, I am 
told, to that demanded of a 
Bachelor of Arts in many coun- 
tries, so that presumably when 
they are no longer beautiful to 
look at they put aside their 
uniforms and accept director- 
ships in public companies. 

This one who now came to us 
had a very good command of 
English. ‘*‘ Excuse me,” he said, 
‘if I interrupt you.” 

‘** Not at all,’’ said the school- 
master. ‘*‘ We are wrestling with 
a problem and perhaps you can 
help us. Discussion, as the 
proverb has it, is good for the 
soul of man.” 

“IT never heard of that 
proverb,” said the policeman. 

“Which is not surprising,” 
said the schoolmaster. ‘‘ I have 
just made it. And what do you 
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regard as the best method of 
travelling through this island ? ” 

“A long time ago,” said the 
policeman, ‘‘ the engine-drivers 
of our trains were so amiable 
that they would go at half-speed 
if a passenger wanted to collect 
a flower in some field, and thus 
he could run after the train and 
climb into it again. But now 
these diesel-engine trains are not 
suitable for plucking flowers on 
the way. That can only be 
done if one goes on foot.” 

So it was decided that I 
should proceed on foot; not 
pedantically, for one should be 
polite to a foreign State and 
allow oneself to be carried more 
swiftly on wheels through the 
dull parts of it; or the parts 
on which a heavy rain is falling, 
as well as those other parts 
which a walker would not, if 
he were weary, appreciate ; and 
various other parts which, for 
one reason or another, are un- 
suited for pedestrians. But else- 
where I would walk. 


Early the next day I found 
myself in a motor-coach with a 
large number of boys and girls 
who were being taken by two 
athletic young schoolmasters and 
an elderly matron to Stora 
Karlsé6 or, as we would say, 
the Great Charles Island. 

In an hour or so we came to a 
neat little town, and there we 
embarked in a very little ship. 
It was fortunate that so many 
of the passengers would not 
require more than a few inches 
of room. The crew consisted of 
a grizzled captain and a boy 
scout, who when we set sail did 
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the steering between them, while 
the engine was supervised by a 
bulky seaman who now and then 
came up to consult his two 
comrades. 

We sailed close to Little 
Charles Island, which is unin- 
habited except, I was told, for 
seventy pairs of great-backed 
guils. And when we reached 
the more important island, which 
is a bird-sanctuary, I became 
acquainted with Carl Ekman, 
who had something to do with 
the administration, and with 
Major Flach of the Air Force. 
Instead of a stick the Major, 
a sturdy, smallish fellow, carried 
a pointed piece of metal. This, 
he explained, was to sterilise 
the eggs of herring-gulls and 
great-backed gulls. Fortunately 
for him they usually lay their 
eggs on the ground and not 
often on more or less inaccessible 
cliffs. 

These facts I learned while 
we drank coffee in the canteen ; 
and when I asked if those birds 
objected to their eggs being 
treated in that fashion, the 
Major said: “They squawk, 
but they don’t fly at me.” 

The history of Stora Karlsé 
goes back a good deal further 
than the Tuesday afternoon at 
four o’clock some four-thousand- 
odd years ago when an ingenious 
savant asks us to believe that 
the world began. There appears 
to be a flaw in his calculations, 
because a cavern in Stora Karlsé 
has, or had, remains of creatures, 
including men, who lived about 
seven thousand years ago. The 
climate was milder then, but the 
men were not; for in spite of the 
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sea having in it more fish, and in 
spite of the presence of deer and 
pigs, to say nothing of dogs and 
horses, the men, it seems, in- 
dulged in the gastronomical 
uncouthness of cannibalism. 

There are today between 
eighty and ninety kinds of birds 
in Stora Karls6é and they get 
on well together. It is true that 
the ravens, of which there is 
only one pair, eat the eggs of 
the razor-bills and on occasion 
of the eider-ducks; it is also 
true that the peregrine falcons 
eat small waders and other 
sea-birds and their young, while 
some crows live in the cliffs and 
are likewise fond of eggs; but 
ravens, falcons and crows are 
retained because they are among 
the island’s original inhabitants, 
and also because they keep down 
the population, as Nature in- 
tended them to do. But before 
the island was placed under 
legal protection the guillemots 
numbered some twenty pairs, 
now there are 70,000 of them, 
while the razor-bills have in- 
creased from 700 to 25,000. 

“You may not know,” said 
the Major, “that when the 
guillemots depart in the first 
week of August and make for 
the South Baltie and the Danish 
islands they swim, as do the 
razor-bills.” 

He saw that this amazed me. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ in the initial 
stages they swim away from 
their breeding haunts, but after 
a time they make use of their 
wings.” 

‘“*T am sure,” I said, ‘“ that 
you know all about the birds of 
Karls6, but if you had told me 
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that the razor-bills and the 
guillemots swim all the way to 
the South Baltic I would have 
found it, I confess, very difficult 
to believe. A swimming bird! 
I am not an ornithologist, but 
I would like to swear that a bird 
which travels exclusively by 
swimming does not exist.” 

‘** That is so,” said the Major. 
“It does not exist. The Great 
Auk had to swim because it 
could not fly, and consequently 
it has become extinct. Our 
other birds,” he said, ‘“* prefer to 
travel in the air. And, by the 
way, those guillemots are as 
healthy as can be—they often 
live for sixty years—they don’t 
lay eggs until they are seven 
years old.” 

When I asked if the island 
was totally deserted in the 
winter I was told that a few 
gulls stay behind, as well as the 
solitary pair of ravens, while a 


golden eagle will occasionally 
come from the north. 
“The ravens that prevent 


other birds from increasing, do 
they themselves increase on 
Karlsé ?” 

** You will believe me, I hope,” 
said the Major, “ when I tell 
you that a young one flies to 
another place and only returns 
to Karlsé after the death of his 
parents. If every Crown Prince 
had followed this example there 
would have been far less discord 
in many royal families.” 

I have heard it said of the 
politeness of the Swedes that it 
would excite no comment from 
the spectators if a man, in 
addressing a dog, were to take 
off his hat. And when I go 
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again to Karlsé I intend to 
seek out the ravens so as to 
salute them in a similar fashion. 
Maybe I shall ascertain some 
further details of their wise 
curriculum, whether the mother 
and the father arrange to die 
simultaneously or whether, if 
the mother survives, she is 
allotted a dower-nest by her son 
and daughter-in-law, with an 
appropriate number of razor- 
bill eggs earmarked for the old 
lady’s consumption. 

As we tramped round the 
high-lying interior of the island 
I was infected to such an extent 
by the enthusiasm of my two 
companions that I paid hardly 
any attention to the rain that 
in a gale of wind swept over us. 
And in the club-house, while 
some of our clothes were 
suspended in front of a roaring 
fire, we were given a very 
sumptuous lunch, during which 
I had to rise, because a,number 
of those schoolgirls, who had 
come with us from Klintehamn 
and who were sitting in a semi- 
circle round the fire, arose and 
sang ‘God Save the Queen’ 
in English. 

The grizzled captain and the 
boy scout and the hefty other 
member of the crew were waiting 
for us at the jetty. They had 
lashed all round the boat those 
strips of canvas that prevent the 
passengers from being blown 
away. But when we started, 
stern foremost, the captain had 
not remembered the way the 
wind would act on these canvas 
strips. Outside the harbour is 
a reef of clay and rock which 
captured the propeller, and some 
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time elapsed before it could 
shake off the clay. Ruefully the 
captain told us that hundreds, 
nay thousands, of times he had 
made this journey and always 
without mishap. 

A& for the rest of the way 
to Klintehamn; I am sure that 
the patrons of switchbacks and 
such contrivances would have 
enjoyed themselves immensely. 
From the shoulder of one jeering 
wave we were flung on to that 
of another. This amused the 
children to such an _ extent 
that they yelled—in that gale 
it was necessary—a whole series 
of the most joyful songs. Mean- 
while the kind-hearted Ekman 
endeavoured to divert the 
thoughts of those passengers 
who were in misery. He told 
me, for instance, about the 
oyster-catchers, and for a time I 
forgot to be sick. Their black- 
and-white plumage and reddish 
legs, said he, make a _ very 
pleasant picture as they pass up 
and down upon the wet sand of 
the shore. They love to haunt 
those edges of the sea, where 
they perform a ritual dance, 
usually behind a leader, their 
bills pointing to the ground 
while they utter a loud piping 
song. As for the oysters, they 
only attack, said he, the smallest 
ones with no great risk that their 
beaks will be damaged. 

I wondered if perhaps the 
oyster-catchers of today are the 
degenerate descendants of birds 
so strong and of such a sporting 
disposition that they could throw 
oysters at each other and catch 
them. ‘ They must have caught 
them,” I said, “more often 
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than not. I wish I had lived in 
those merry days.” 

Then I remembered that for 
an hour and a half, all the way 
to Klintehamn, I would not be 
merry. 


It was on the following day, 
a few miles to the south of 
Klintehamn, that I reached a 
clearing in the forest with a 
dark-red, wooden farm and 
various out-houses on the other 
side of a little lake. Nothing 
could have been more tranquil, 
more at peace with the world, 
bathed as it was in that lovely 
opalescence, the long, lingering 
twilight of those latitudes. I 
started to walk round the lake, 
for L intended to ask if they could 
give me a bed. And then, 
partly hidden by some reeds, I 
saw that a girl was fishing. 

Till I was quite close to her 
she did not hear me, for a 
carpet of thick grass lay round 
the lake. 

‘* Good evening,” I said. “I 
hope I am not disturbing you. 
But after you have caught a 
fish will you go in and ask if 
they can keep me for the night ? 
I have been walking rather a 
long way.” 

“T will go in at once,” said 
she, “‘ and get the supper ready 
for you.” 

“Tf you do not mind,” I 
said, “I would prefer to sit 
here with you until you have 
caught a fish.” 

There was hardly room enough 
for both of us on that rug 
of hers. And Kerstin —she 
had introduced herself — leaned 
across me to push the reeds 
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away when I complained that 
I was being seratched. Her 
cheek became more beautifully 
coloured as she strove her utmost 
with those awkward reeds. 

*“My poor Kerstin, you must 
find it lonely here,”’ I said. 

“Well, we can fish together. 
Put your hand on mine. Now 
if we catch a big one it will not 
escape.” 

*“ You have never thought of 
escaping from this farm ? ” 

“Where should I go? But 
do you not want me to go for 
your supper ? ” 

“Let us talk about other 
things,’ I said, ‘** or let us for a 
while not talk.” 


“You are afraid it will 
frighten the fish away? 


Very well, if you like you can 
stroke my hand; it is good, 
that stroking. You can do it 
till we have the fish.” 

For a few minutes neither of 
us spoke and the blue-grey veils 
of night were slowly drift- 
ing downward, and the water 
trembled to receive them. 

** My dear,” I said, **‘ when two 
people come together out of all 
the many millions——”’ 

“In Gotland,” she 
out, “there are not many 
millions and I am sure there 
never have been. Do you know 
about the time, centuries ago, 
when a large number of persons 
were on this island, but not 
millions {—that was a very bad 
time, with pitiful harvests. I 
have always felt sorry for those 
people.” 

In another moment, I believe, 
she would have wept a little. 
So I tried to make her thoughts 


pointed 
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become less mournful. ‘“ When 
two people come together it 
has,” I said, ‘‘ been known to 
happen that the stars sing joy- 
fully to one another. Kerstin, 
they are singing now.” 

She listened carefully, with 
parted lips. But she could not 
hear anything, she said. Mean- 
while she would like to tell me 
more about those people she 
was sorry for. America had not 
yet been discovered, so they 
could not emigrate to the United 
States. ‘“ What do you think 
they did?” 

I shrugged my _ shoulders. 
“Every age,” I said, ‘“ pre- 
historic and historic, has had its 
problems. But the one with 
which we now might occupy 
ourselves ‘, 

“A third of the population 
were told they must leave. They 
were so fond of the island that 
they refused. They went to a 
place of rocks called Thors- 
burgen. It is where the god 
Thor used to live; but when 
those poor folk could hold out 
no longer at Thorsburgen they 
fled to a little island, Faré, to 
the north of Gotland, and from 
there, we are told, they had to 
go across the sea.” 

Kerstin was obviously much 
affected by the tribulations of 
those people. She had such an 
air of high and _ sorrowful 
romance that I would strive, I 
told myself, to keep her on this 
level. 

“Their one ambition,” I said, 
‘““ was to be allowed to live in 
their native land. But I suppose 
one can be too ambitious.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Kerstin, ‘ there 
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was that old woman who said 
she would spit over the top of 
the church and she only wetted 
her chin.” 

I was as disconcerted as that 
old woman must have been. 
What efforts I had made with 
this damsel ! 

‘* Now really,’ she said, ‘ it 
is time for your supper and we 
have not caught that fish. Stay 
here in the hope of catching it, 
until I call you. You will be 
lonely—you once thought that 
I am—and so when my husband 
comes back from the sick friend 
he is visiting I wil! send him out 
here to sit with you.” 


With an all-forgiving smile on 
his large, ruddy face Kerstin’s 
husband poured himself another 
glass of beer, as we were break- 
fasting next day on the verandah. 
Bread and cheese and pickles 
awaited his pleasure. 

“This beer,” I said, ‘‘ does 
not look like what I have had in 
other places.” 

He uttered a gigantic laugh. 
“No,” he said, “I have no 
export department. That is 
why you have to come here to 
drink it.” 

He told me that in the time 
of his grandfather one was 
prohibited to brew in a farm, 
and the penalty for disobedience 
was a rather heavy fine. It is 
known that at a parish meeting 
the provincial governor was try- 
ing to explain the necessity of 
a recent prohibition of malt- 
ing, and that in future to malt 
grain would mean incurring a 
fine. Fora long time his audience 
remained silent, quite unable to 
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comprehend the appalling fact 
that henceforth no one would 
be permitted to brew his own 
drink at home. Finally one 
of the old farmers stood up, 
cleared his throat and said in 
his melodious dialect, carefully 
emphasising every word: ‘‘ We 
understand. We malt, we brew 
and we pay the fine. Thanks 
for your explanation.” 

But now this brewing is per- 
mitted and the number of those 
who keep up the grand old 
custom is very small. Many 
farmers find it more convenient 
now to buy the beer, like other 
people. 

“As for my _ beer,” said 
Kerstin’s husband, ‘ there are 
some who do not like the first 
glass or even the second, but by 
the time that they come to the 


third it really is a pleasure. 
Now will you start ? ” 

“But how can I be so un- 
pardonably rude to your wife 
who is taking the trouble to 
make me some coffee ? ”’ 


“ Kerstin,” said he, “is a 
good woman, but she has not 
been anywhere. You must have 
found it dull to be with her. 
What a pity that I had to go to 
a sick friend. I might have 
shown you a new tractor on 
another farm and then you would 
not have had to listen to Kerstin. 
She does her best, but I fear 
that all she said was so—what 
shall I call it ?—and that you 
can remember nothing of it.’ 

** On the contrary,” I assured 
him, ‘I remember that we 
talked about Thorsburgen.” 

‘“* Thorsburgen indeed! I can 
tell you something about that 
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old, ancient fortress where Thor, 
the great god, had his home... . 
Why should a god not have a 
home? He lived in that home 
of his and sometimes he went 
out when it was necessary for 
him to fight his enemies. With a 
stone-hammer he fought against 
the giants and the goblins, and 
he was always victorious. They 
were afraid of him, and if they 
heard in the wind that his 
war-chariot, pulled by his two 
bucks, was drawing near they 
used to vanish, if they could, 
into some secret shelter. When 
it was thundering the people 
would say it was Thor out 
driving with his bucks. Do you 
like the story ?” 

“Very much,” I said, “ and 
I would like it more if it were 
longer. The story of a god must 
be a long one, because he lives 
for ever.” 

Kerstin’s husband shook his 
head. ‘“ There at Thorsburgen 
he was laid to rest, but the exact 
spot where he is buried no one 
has ever been able to discover. 
About a hundred years ago a 
learned man from the Swedish 
mainland tried to find Thor’s 
grave. One evening he came 
home to the peasant with whom 
he was living and he said that at 
last he had found the burial-place 
and that he was going to begin 
excavations the next morning. 
After nightfall the peasant’s 
wife happened to be out in the 
cowhouse. Suddenly she saw a 
closed carriage, drawn by black 
horses, drive up to the door 
and a gentleman dressed in 
black go in to see the learned 
man. The next morning he told 
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the peasants that he was going 
to leave. He said that he 
didn’t want to spend another 
night as he had done the pre- 
ceding one. Since then nobody 
has tried to find Thor’s grave.” 

Kerstin’s husband could only 
walk a little way with me 
on my progress towards the 
southern end of Gotland, for 
he had to return to his sick 
friend. And after a time I 
came upon a small house behind 
a hedge decorated with strips of 
red and blue and yellow paper. 
I hoped the owners of the house 
would pardon me if I were to 
step in and beg them to explain. 

I did not have to ring a bell, 
the door was open, and I had 
no sooner crossed the threshold 
than I heard a feeble sound of 
lamentation. Somebody was 
suffering—perhaps had fallen 
down—the voice appeared to be 
that of an aged person—and so 
I knocked upon the inner door ; 
for it was possible that I could 
be of some assistance. 

The woman in the rocking- 
chair must have been eighty 
years of age. Her withered 
cheeks were wet with tears. 

‘“‘ Forgive me,” I said, “ for 
this intrusion.” 

“Woe is me! Woe is me!” 
said the old woman. 

She was dressed, I saw, in a 
dignified, embroidered bodice, 
while the skirt, flickering in the 
half light, was obviously of black 
satin. Her costume, in fact, 
was as ceremonial as the strips 
of paper on the hedge. 

I thought that this might be 
the birthday of a child whom 
she had lost long years ago. 
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She ceased her rocking for a 
moment and asked me to sit 
down. ‘In the whole of Got- 
land,” she said, ‘‘ there is no 
one like her and now she has 
gone.” 

** Not all of us,”’ I said, ‘‘ have 
lovely things to remember.” 

**Gone to the United States, 


my beloved little grand- 
daughter.” 
** And in her memory - 





‘No, she is not dead at all. 
She was married this afternoon 
—I would have broken down if 
I had gone to the wedding-feast 
—and the young man is taking 
her to America. I shall see her 
no more until we meet in 
heaven. I shall have to wait 
for her so many years.” 

‘* But what are they,” I said, 
“compared with all eternity?” 

“IT do not know,” said she. 
“T am not an educated woman. 
When I was a child we did not 
have to go to school.” 

“When you were a child,” I 
said, “the ships were not as 
good as they are today. You 
must let one of them carry you 
to visit your grand-daughter 
next year or the year after.” 

“Oh no! no!” she wailed. 
“They will not admit you to 
America, I have been told, if 
you cannot read and write.” 

‘“* A woman such as you,” I 
said, ‘““I can see you leaping 
over these puny obstacles. Do 
you wish God to be angry with 
you?” 

The good woman shuddered. 

‘* Well then, don’t fling away 
the power He has given you. 
He wants you to read and to 
write. And if you are stubborn, 
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if you refuse—then there is no 
knowing what will happen.” 

“Do you... do you really 
think so?” 

“Nothing is more certain. 
But you are a pious woman... . 
I see you have made up your 
mind to execute the will of 
God.” 

‘*T have always known,” she 
pointed out, “ what is the will 
of God, that He grants you this 
or that, but you yourself have 
to carry it home.” 

The wretchedness in which the 
poor old woman had been plunged 
was swiftly disappearing. 

“If you,” I said, ‘do your 
part it will follow that——” 

‘““Even as the heron flies,” 
said she, ‘‘so does his tail fly 
after him.” 

I stood up to say good-bye, 
but she led me into another 
part of the house. 

On more than one occasion 
I have respectfully recognised 
the shrewdness of the Swedish 
authorities. They have taken 
into account that the average 
law-abiding citizen will experi- 
ence a certain glow, the blood in 
his veins will dance when he has 
committed some kind of trans- 
gression. It is therefore laid 
down that in restaurants the 
potent alcoholic liquids are to be 
consumed in appropriate rooms 
and hours, so that in other 
times and places one contravenes 
the law. And I thought that the 
kind old woman, in her desire to 
make me happy, was pretending 
that her house was a restaurant 
which contained a room where 
one could indulge in illegal and 
joyous drinking. 

8) 
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“How grateful I am,” said 
she, ‘* for your consolation. Now 
let us drink.” 

“ Forgive me if I drink nothing 
very strong, as I am on the 
point of starting on a rather 
long walk.” 

** Tomorrow, if the weather is 
good, you will start. You will 
sleep tonight in this room, 
my granddaughter’s, the young 
couple will have the _ great, 
ancient bed in the best room 
and I will sleep in the kitchen.” 





As I was protesting—all this 
terrible inconvenience I would 


cause them—the young couple 
and their friends burst into the 
house. They had left the feast 
early for the old woman’s sake, 
and they had brought with them 
a considerable amount of food 
and drink. Glasses were quickly 
filled, and in the midst of the 
general rejoicing one of the 
friends began to play on his 
accordion. I believe it was a 
folk-dance ; we all joined hands 
in the nearest approach to a 
circle that the chairs and the 
rest of the furniture permitted. 
The old woman did not wait to 
be invited to take part in the 
performance. From the move- 
ments of her hands and feet one 
saw that she had not forgotten 
how to dance. 

I would not like to say 
for how long we continued, 
but presently one guest and 
then another slipped away, and 
finally the accordionist took to 
his heels. And there were we, 
the four of us, enveloped in 
a sudden silence that was ghostly 
after all the noise. This was 
not the most auspicious atmo- 
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sphere for a young couple on 
their wedding-night. 

Something would have to be 
done, and with the least possible 
delay. ‘‘ The weather,” I said, 
“the weather today...” I 
had paid it no particular atten- 
tion. “It has been .. .” 

“Yes,” said the old woman, 
“it has been the happiest of 
days. Now let us sit down and 
talk about it. Happiness is 
very wonderful.” 

The young wife placed a hand 
upon her husband’s arm. 

‘* There was a time,” said her 
grandmother, “ when I was a 
wild, thoughtless zirl and I 
found how one can be happy.” 

“Oh, grandmother,”  ex- 
claimed the young wife, “I 
have never heard you talk like 
that.” 

“What is happiness, after 
all?’ asked the old woman. 
She looked at us, one after the 
other, but no one felt moved to 
reply. 

“Yes, when I was a girl,” 
she said, “‘I was all the time 
running after butterflies.” 

‘** But, grandmother,” objected 
the young wife, ‘‘ how can you 
say that? There are no butter- 
flies in the months of winter.” 

“The sort that I was chasing, 
they are always there,” said the 
old woman, ‘“‘and years and 
years afterwards I learned that 
happiness is in the chase.” 

Sitting there she panted a 
little, so that it was clear that 
this enviable old woman was 
still chasing her butterflies. 


It was near one o’clock the 
next day when I was looking for 
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a spot convenient for lunch, a 
mossy undergrowth and a wide 
tree to lean against. Then, at 
a turn of the road, I reached a 
place where these requirements 
were exactly fulfilled. But they 
had appealed to Arvid: Johans- 
son, a stoutish, unshaven gentle- 
man who lay there very much 
at his ease and so indifferent to 
being prostrate a mere foot or 
two from the main road that the 
safety-pins which served him 
instead of trouser-buttons were 
themselves, most of them, 
undone. 

When he saw me he did not, 
as most people would have done, 
bid me good morning. Nor did 
he think it necessary to inform 
me of what I had already ob- 
served about the weather. 

‘** Anyone who plays,” he said, 
“has to obey the rules.” 

“The man,” said I, “ who 


disregards them should _ be 
punished.” 

Arvid jerked himself into a 
sitting attitude. “As you 


wander round the world,’ he 
said, ‘“‘ it is agreeable to find a 
person who agrees with you.” 

We were getting on so remark- 
ably well that I was glad I had 
not lunched. If you take with 
you a packed lunch in Gotland 
there is always such good 
measure that you can invite a 
guest. 

While Arvid was assisting me 
to spread the contents of my 
parcel on the moss he said the 
aquavit was very welcome. We 


would now be able to begin the 
meal in proper style. 

“Which reminds me,” I said, 
“of your first remark, that one 
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should obey the rules. Were you 
thinking then of the rules of 
some game ?”’ 

‘Excuse me,” said Arvid, 
“but I never speak when I 
am eating a caviar sandwich. 
It would be as bad as brawling 
in church.” 

So I waited, and in due course, 
after he had consumed another 
eaviar sandwich, he again 
addressed me. ‘‘ As for those 
rules,” he said, ‘‘ they have to 
be obeyed. You know what 
rules I mean. As we come 
nearer and nearer to the end of 
the world I wait for it. What is 
the use of working when it will 
all be swept away ? ” 

How impossible it was to be 
disinterested in such a man. 
“Do you not find it tedious,” I 
asked, ‘‘ to wait for the world’s 
ending? And while you are 
waiting you have to eat. Of 
course I am delighted that you 
lunched with me today, but how 
do you manage on those days 
when nobody comes past and 


you are left to your own 
devices ? ” 
He suddenly became quite 


modest. ‘ My affairs,” he said, 
“are not worth mentioning. 
You have provided me with food 
and drink and now I have to 
rest.”? He lay down, full length, 
upon the moss, his very battered 
hat he turned into a pillow, and 
in less time than it takes to 
write of he was asleep, or else it 
was an admirable imitation of it. 

I placed upon the ground 
beside him the remainder of the 
bottle of aquavit, the half that 
was left of a smoked eel and a 
plump red-and-white sausage. 
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Then, as I was starting, I could 
hear friend Arvid utter—pre- 
sumably in his dreams—the word 
‘caviar.’ There was a plaintive 
note in his voice; but dreams 
are like that—one goes in pursuit 
of the unattainable. 

I wanted to console the poor 
fellow without waking him up. 
So I placed on his chest a slip 
of paper on which I wrote: 
‘Sorry, no caviar,’ even as 
shopkeepers in England, during 
the days of scarcity, in and after 
the wars, used to expose a 
placard with the announcement : 
‘No cigarettes’ or ‘Sorry, no 
offal.’ 

When I had gone a few steps 
I turned round and was hoping 
that I would no longer hear the 
man’s pathetic moan. He had 
woken up as suddenly as he had 
gone to sleep, and as he read my 
slip of paper I could see that he 
was quite resolved to try to bear 
this blow with equanimity and 
even to endeavour to forgive me 
for the lack of wisdom in my 
catering. 


There are occasions when a 
downpour of rain is extremely 
welcome to someone who is 
taking part in a prolonged walk ; 
for it may oblige him to break 
his journey in the house of an 
interesting man. 

“Today,” said the school- 
master, “ is a holiday and I can 
stay at home, and, of course, 
you must stay until the storm 
is over.” 

He spread out between us 
a very detailed map of the 


southern end of Gotland, where 
the majestic rock, he said, of 
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Hoburgen had been likened by 
Linneus to the prow of a 
vessel. For many years there 
was upon it no beacon, so that 
numerous ships were wrecked 
there, until a lantern fed with 
tar and seal-fat was installed. 
Now it is given a more modern 
fuel. 

“In the time of Linnzus,” 
said the schoolmaster, “‘ the sole 
method of travelling to and from 
our island was in a small open 
yacht. When the great botanist 
—who had been delighted to see 
our ancient walls and houses 
nearly smothered in roses that 
flourish from midsummer until 
Christmas, so that towards the 
end of the year we have roses 
rising out of drifts of snow— 
when he was returning to the 
mainland his experience was less 
delightful. ‘At 5.30 in the 
morning,’ so he wrote, ‘ we went 
on board. With danger to our 
lives we sailed out of the harbour 
through the heaving surf. Visby 
and our friends disappeared, the 
waves became furious, the rig- 
ging began to tear and we put 
ourselves in God’s hand. The 
mainsail was taken down, the 
jib alone was sufficient... . 
At last the storm abated and we 
praised God who had saved us 
from danger.’ ”’ 

The storm which had made me 
postpone my departure seemed 
to be abating too. 

The allusion to Linnzeus had 
made me anxious to know 
whether Gotland could rank 
with the rest of Sweden in 
having produced a famous man. 
Was there anyone in the village 
through which I was walking 
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who could give me this informa- 
tion? An oldish woman, sitting 
just outside her modest home, 
was too busily engaged in darn- 
ing socks for me to interrupt 
her. Outside another house a 
younger woman had a baby at 
her breast and she looked more 
approachable. But, from the 
way in which she gazed upon 
her child, I felt she would answer 
that I must wait for twenty 
years and then I would behold 
how this her child had blossomed 
into something marvellous. 

Then I was lucky; for a 
flaxen- haired schoolboy came 
towards me, and in such high 
spirits that he swung round his 
head the yellow satchel holding 
his school-books. ‘‘ Good-day,”’ 
said he. ‘Can you do that?” 

“Swing a satchel? I dare- 
say “ 

‘The point is this,’’ he said, 
“IT have left the strap undone, 
and what is to prevent the 
books, the pens and the pen- 
wiper and everything else from 
flying out? It all depends how 
one does it.” And he gave me 
another exhibition of his skill. 

“You are such a_ smart 
fellow,” said I, “ that I think 
you can help me. I want 
to know if this village has 
ever produced a _ person of 
importance.” 

Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he told me that it had. If 
I would wait for him while he 
ran home to leave his books and 
tell his mother that he would 
be late, he would come back and 
take me to the cemetery where 
the great man of the village was 
buried. 
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** What did he do?” I asked. 
“Was he a warrior who was 
given land, an estate when he 
retired ? ” 

The boy shook his head of 
flaxen hair and said that, on the 
contrary, the man had his 
business on the sea. 

“By what naval battle,” I 
asked, *‘ is he known ? ” 

“No battle at all,” said 
the boy. ‘“ He was the man 
who invented the smoking of 
herrings.” 

With this information for me 
to enjoy, the young man 
departed. I had not until then 
regarded the smoking of herrings 
as one of the chief landmarks of 
our civilisation, but if I had been 
requested to subscribe for a 
monument to this worthy in- 
ventor I could not very well— 
seeing that I am in moderation 
fond of smoked herrings—have 
refused to send a moderate 
contribution. In the meantime 
it would be seemly if I were to 
visit the grave of this benefactor. 

The schoolboy reappeared and 
in a few minutes we were at the 
cemetery gates. And when we 
reached the grave I saw that it 
was the reverse of ostentatious. 
In fact the sole difference be- 
tween that horizontal slab and 
a number of others was the 
provision of a rustic bench— 
a provision shared by several 
other graves. 

“We might sit down,” I 
said to my companion, “ like 
the mourners I have seen in a 
Spanish cemetery, for example. 
They eat and drink and, no 
doubt, when the wine has circu- 
lated they are often in a mood 
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so mellow that they will ascribe 
to the dead man more virtue 
than he ever dreamed of.” 

“TI could tell my mother,” 
said the boy, “‘ about the people 
in Spain and ask for two smoked 
herrings so that you and I 
could eat them on this grave.” 
But the dullness of his voice 
made it quite clear that he knew 
perfectly how little she would be 
impressed. 

“Why should she admire,” I 
asked, “‘the customs of the 
Spanish people ? ” 

He shook his head in sadness. 
So I thanked him heartily for 
having come with me and for the 
information he had given me. 


Memorable, to me at any rate, 
was an encounter which I had 
on Gotland’s eastern shore as I 
was on the point of starting on 
a lonely meal. From the narrow 
space between two stones a 
bright-green lizard was emerging. 
Then he darted back again, to 
come out in another moment 
rather tentatively still, though 
this time he stayed long enough 
to show me how his body was 
adorned with dark-brown bands. 

How should I proceed in 
order to obtain his confidence ? 
As he was a Swedish lizard he 
would certainly consent to cele- 
brate our meeting with a slight 
banquet. But to avoid com- 
mitting a grave solecism I did 
not hold out to him a morsel 
of the sausage I was eating, 
since he possibly might be a 
vegetarian. I played for safety 
by the offer of a lovely bit of 
lettuce ; but as I was serving it 
the lizard turned his head and 
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snatched a tiny insect that was 
passing by. Thus he conveyed 
to me that he and I were both 
carnivorous. 

I believe his pleasure in dis- 
covering this link between us 
caused him for a moment to 
forget to attend to his own 
safety; for he was assailed 
from underneath by another 
non-vegetarian animal, with the 
result that the lizard was mulcted 
of his tail. . . . The shock must 
have been grievous, but I was 
glad to see that my small friend 
remembered that there was no 
reason for him to despair. A 
long and happy life might still 
await him, seeing that the tail 
would gradually be reproduced. 
Of course he knew that, although 
for a season he would be a 
semi-invalid, yet nothing of him 
had been cut off permanently 
and he could look forward to 
collaborating with his wife in 
her maternal aspirations. 

So philosophic was the lizard’s 
attitude that I was filled with 
admiration. It would be, IL 
thought, a thousand pities if in 
his depleted state he were not 
for a time to lead a life of less 
activity. This would, I recog- 
nised, be difficult for one imbued 
with his hereditary eagerness 
to listen to and then, if need be, 
act on every whisper of the world 
around him. But the wisest 
folk are surely those who do not 
tilt at windmills if they are not 
small, like those in La Mancha. 
To convey this counsel to the 
lizard was a rather complicated 
matter, but I did my best. 

And his response was also 
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beautifully complicated. First 
of all, he stood erect, in a heroic 
attitude, as if he felt that he 
could take the world upon his 
shoulders. Then he swiftly took 
another stance, his two front 
legs and his body drooping, but 
with an arrested movement now 
and then. Thus he showed me 
that while he would take it 
easy for a time, this would be 
on the understanding that his 
health would quickly be restored. 

How perfectly we understood 
each other! When one of those 
small insects that I had observed 
the lizard eating settled on my 
wrist I had to exercise the 
greatest care; for while this 
little creature was examining 
the ground on which it stood, it 
would have departed instantly 
if there had been some quivering, 
which would have appeared to it 
a ghastly earthquake. What I 
had to do was to move my wrist 
quite imperceptibly towards my 
friend the lizard, and although 
I do not often pat myself upon 
the back, I really feel that I 
performed this operation rather 
neatly ; for the little insect was 
preparing to explore the grey- 
pink landscape at its leisure, 
and this resolution had been 
scarcely made when it was 
being swallowed by that grateful 
friend of mine. 

In my elation at this happy 
ending I forgot that lizards 
have no eyelids. We had 
managed the affair so well 
between us that I winked at 
him, a jocund wink of satisfac- 
tion. Then I recollected suddenly 
that, with no eyelids, winking 
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was for him not possible. He 
got over this, however, with a 
courteous bow and all was well. 

Then as he affectionately 
looked at me—he knew that I 
would have to leave him—I 
could see the poem in his eye, 
and here it is, translated into 
English :— 


The wind is laughing on its way 
To see the grass how it is bowed 
So courteously to beg a cloud 
For a delightful dance to stay— 
The cloud and you and I we pass 
Like shadows on the grass. 


You will not be surprised 
to hear that in consequence 
of this interlude the road for 
the remainder of that afternoon 
was not as dreary as I had been 
warned it would be. After all, 
a traveller encounters very much 
what he has in him. 
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And although I was not— 
and am not—vastly interested 
in the manufacture of cement, 
it is a poor heart that never 
rejoices; and as the managing 
director drove me in his car 
along a road that, like a gigantic 
corkscrew, descends into the 
underworld, winding round and 
round this most impressive ex- 
cavation, the farther that we 
penetrated on our downward 
career the more was I exalted. 

“Magnificent!” Isaid. ‘But 
as all this machinery removes so 
many tons every day - 

He told me _ the 
number. 

** Will the time not come,” I 
asked, ‘‘ when this enormous hole 
in the ground will have in it the 
entire north-east of Gotland ? ” 

“No,” said the managing 
director. 


average 
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BY J. K. STANFORD. 


Ir is difficult to believe that 
one not very large or rare bird 
could have so disrupted the 
even tenor of life in Stoke 
Loyalty. But disrupted is the 
word. Though no one actually 
came to blows, it seems likely 
that Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Gore - Bunbury, D.S.O., some- 
time commanding the Hariana 
Lancers, has not heard the last 
of it yet. 

Perhaps it was fitting that 
James Bunbury should have 
been the first to espy the bird 
itself, while motoring the four 
miles into Furzechester for his 
week’s shopping. It was merely 


a glimpse, and he paid little 
thought at the time to what 


he had seen; for James was 
driving with his usual earnest- 
ness, and also exercising the 
memoria technica (proper to one 
who had been famous in India 
as ‘Jimmie Bundobust’) in 
regard to his shopping - list. 
James Bunbury’s list was in 
three parts. There were the 
things he had to get for him- 
self and the garden; there 
were all the things Angela had 
scribbled on an envelope; and 
there were, finally, the things 
she had shouted to him through 
the kitchen window while he 
was reversing out of the barn 
and had no chance to write 
them down. He rarely scored 
a possible, and was lucky if 
he got ninety per cent. And 


even then there were usually 
two or three catch-questions on 
his return: ‘Don’t you know 
I always get my dog-meat on 
Tuesdays? Well, surely even 
you must have seen the mar- 
malade was getting very low ? 
Now I suppose I shall have to 
go in myself!’ 

Deep in thought, he was 
vaguely aware of a flock of 
small birds flying across the 
road in front of him from some 
ricks standing in a field-corner. 
One, he noted idly, was a white 
bird and slightly larger than 
the rest. Normally James, no 
naturalist but a wildfowler and 
a sportsman, would have classed 
the rest as ‘sparrows’ and, 
but for the white one, not 
given them another thought. 

They were not visible on his 
way home, but a few hundred 
yards beyond the ricks Colonel 
Bunbury encountered his old 
friend the Vicar, the Reverend 
James Halliburton. Encoun- 
tered is perhaps hardly the 
term; for the Vicar, with feet 
wide apart and his famous ear- 
trumpet projecting from his left 
ear, was standing in the middle 
of the road round a blind 
corner, in conversation with old 
Ben Tulip, the roadman, also 
by no means soft of hearing. 
They were discussing what was 
wrong with Mrs Tulip’s legs, 
which are irrelevant to this 
story, and we will not pursue 
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them further. Normally every- 
one sailed round the Vicar on 
a road as warily as if he was 
Cape Horn, but the Vicar in 
the act of receiving a confi- 
dence from a deaf parishioner 
was in no posture to take 
evasive action. Luckily Colonel 
Bunbury’s brakes held, but it 
was a near thing. In common 
decency he had to offer Mr 
Halliburton a lift to the village. 

On the way he mentioned 
the bird he had seen. “I don’t 
suppose it was anything,’ he 
said, by which he meant a bird 
of any ornithological import- 
ance, “ but it looked completely 
white.” 

“It’s queer,” returned the 
Vicar, glancing off at one of 
his well-known tangents, “ that 
no rare or unusual bird in this 
neighbourhood ever comes before 


myself, at any rate as a court 


of first instance. I have studied 
the palearctic birds all my life, 
and yet when the rare ones 
appear, it is always to some- 
one least qualified to assess 
them. What’s the date? ” 

“ Twenty-fifth October,” said 
the Colonel, wondering what 
difference the date made. 

“It might be one of the 
grey shrikes, at this time of 
year. Did you notice its fore- 
head ? Minor has a black one.” 

“It was just a glimpse,” 
James Bunbury replied. “TI 
had no time at all.” 

** Of course,”’ smiled the Vicar, 
“though I hardly like to say 
so to you, it may be a mere 
pseudornis, as Henry Balfour 
used to call the birds his women 
friends saw, or what Muckle- 
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john in Glasgow calls a hood- 
wink.” 

“T was quite sure of its 
colour.” James Bunbury spoke 
a little stiffly. 

‘** Well, I can’t verify it today. 
It’s my United Women’s Whist- 
drive. We're trying, without 
over- optimism, to get the 
Women’s Institute and the 
Mothers’ Union together in the 
village hall for a little hatchet- 
burying ceremony. And _ to- 
morrow I have two sermons 
to prepare and a Diocesan com- 
mittee. Dll send Sam Westrup ! 
He’s very far from being a 
scientific observer, but he’s 
got a longshoreman’s eyes and 
spotted many of my rarities in 
the Bad Old Days at Blakeney. 
He doesn’t use binoculars and 
has never read a bird - book, 
but he says he can usually 
make a good guess at any bird 
within swearing distance ! ” 

‘** And how far is that ? ” 

** About three hundred yards 
in a gale and half a mile on a 
calm day. Sam’s family were 
famous in Norfolk before fog- 
horns or loud-speakers had been 
invented.” 

They stopped the car while 
a flock of sheep huddled their 
way along the road behind an 
aged man. 

“Birds!” ruminated the 
Vicar. “There are moments 
when I pity birds. Libelled 
by poets through the ages, 
grotesquely plagiarised by stout 
contraltos, photographed, with- 
out even by your leave, in 
mid-accouchement, deprived of 
their eggs by collectors of bric- 
a-brac, they have a hideous life ! 
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And even migrant birds are no 
longer as free as air. They 
tell me the reception given 
to immigrants on the Isle of 
May nowadays far exceeds that 
accorded to penniless Czechs on 
Ellis Island: they are netted, 
ringed, weighed, sexed, meas- 
ured, deloused and turned loose 
again without even a meal! 
Poor things, I should simply 
hate to alight there even if 
I was too tired to fly. Did 
you ever know my curate, who 
came when I had appendicitis ? ” 

‘““T was away in the war,” 
said James. 

“With him no bird in my 
garden was safe by night or 
day. If he had bestowed one- 
tenth of the attention on my 
parishioners which he did on 
my birds, he would either have 
been lynched or be in the run- 
ning for a deanery. When he 
was here, I always regretted 
there were so few lethal birds.” 

“T don’t quite get you.” 
James let in his clutch as the 


last sheep scampered into a 
gate. 

** Lethal ! Mammals can 
retaliate. If you worry a lion 


long enough, it devours you. 
No one ever put up a hide out- 
side a tiger’s nest, or tried to 
snap hamadryads changing over 
on their eggs. We badly need 
some lethal birds in Britain. 
My curate used to go round 
their nest-boxes and roosts at 
night and do all sorts of 
things.” 

‘Angela never liked him,” 
said James Bunbury. “ Said 
he was a pugnacious young 
man.” 


[Jan. 


‘** In certain people,” mourned 
Mr Halliburton, ‘‘a very mod- 
erate knowledge of small birds 
engenders the most repulsive 
self-confidence. Small boys have 
much the same effect on psychia- 
trists. But we are getting into 
deep waters. A white bird, 
you said? Sam shall look for 
it this afternoon. I will get 
out here. It is only two hun- 
dred yards to the Vicarage. 
Many thanks.” 

A car stood outside the brick 
wall that shielded Colonel Bun- 
bury’s house from the road. 
The Vicar studied its number- 
plate. 

** AM 358, ‘ From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains,’ ” he said slowly. 
*“Now whose car could that 
be?” 

“It’s Freddie Ogle’s.”” The 
Colonel recognised it by its make 
and shape, rather than its hymn- 
number. 

“Ah! Ogle’s? I usually recall 
him by his telephone number, 
226, which is ‘ The world is very 
evil, The times are waxing late.’ 
No, no! I won’t come in. IL 
shouldn’t tell Ogle about our 
little bird until Sam has verified 
it. Verbwm sapientibus !” 

He tucked his ear-trumpet in 
between the first and second 
buttons of his coat like a hunting- 
horn and wavered down the 
road. 


Major Ogle, over a pipe and 
a glass of sherry, was telling 
Angela Bunbury of the latest 
sensation in the valley. Few 
of these escaped him; for he 
had an iron in every fire, 
whether it blazed or merely 
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flickered, not only in Stoke 
Loyalty but in the county. He 
was Chairman of the valley 
branch of the Collaberal Party, 
Treasurer of the Mid-Harkshire 
Hunt Committee, local Secretary 
of the Field-Sports Society ; 
Vice-Chairman of the British 
Legion, the Overseas League, 
the Red Cross, and the Stoke 
Loyalty, Twittering and Winter- 
borne Worthy Horticultural 
Society ; Almoner of the Titchen 
Valley Pig Club, and Deputy 
District Commissioner of the 
Pony Club. He had risen to 
all these offices by sheer force 
of attendance and by asking 
more questions than anyone 
else at every meeting. Nobly 
reluctant, he had allowed him- 
self to be elected to one com- 
mittee after another, and there 
always came a time when some- 
one fell out, or passed on, or 
resigned in a huff, and then 
there was a vacancy in office 
which no one else would take. 

It was in this manner that 
Major Ogle had become not 
only the county secretary of 
the Harkshire Field Club, but 
ex officio the local bird-recorder 
for the county. No rare bird 
in Harkshire was admitted to 
the county avifauna until Major 
Ogle had either seen it with 
his own binoculars or scruti- 
nised the sworn written state- 
ments of two witnesses on the 
bird’s exact hue, voice and 
mannerisms. No bogus bird, 
or record of a bird, dared 
‘occur’ in Harkshire. The only 
occasion on which the Recorder 
had been proved to be wrong 
was when an escaped pelican 
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had been watched by the Field 
‘Jub flying over Mucklesham 
Harbour and had been pro- 
nounced by Major Ogle to be 
unquestionably a black-browed 
albatross, and as such the first 
record for the county. But as 
he said contemptuously after- 
wards, ‘“*‘ With escapes it doesn’t 
really matter. They don’t count 
anyway. Just a trick of the 
light!” 

Oddly enough, the latest sen- 
sation in the valley which he 
was recounting as James Bun- 
bury came into the room, also 
concerned a bird. ‘* Most heart- 
breaking,’ he was saying to 
Angela, his words rattling out 
in machine - gun - like bursts. 
‘** Bought it only last Wednes- 
day for £30, she told me, and 
the chap who sold it her said 
it was worth double and she 
ought to sell every egg for 
thirty shillings apiece. Colour 
quite unique, a sort of very 
pale grey. Chap’s been trying 
to breed one like that for 
years.” 

* What’s the bird?” put in 
James, recalling an incident of 
the morning. 

‘“* Budgerigar,”’ rattled Major 
Ogle. ‘‘ Helena Mannering is 
getting a very nice little kennel 
—er— aviary together. Saw 
them myself only last Monday 
when we went to tea there.” 

‘And what happened?” 
asked James, with an apologetic 
glance at his wife. He realised 
that he had interrupted the 
story. 

“Gone!” 
“clean as 


said the 
a whistle. 


Major, 
Poor 
Helena put it in her sun-parlour 
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in its cage, twittering away 
quite happily this morning, and 
it was so warm she left the 
windows open, and when she 
came in half an hour later the 
little devil had prised open two 
bars of the cage and popped out 
through the window! Helena’s 
ranging round the farm with 
a plate of birdseed in one hand 
and another budgie in a cage 
as a decoy—in tears!” 

James Bunbury assumed that 
the tears were being shed by 
Helena Mannering and not by 
the other budgerigar, but he 
said nothing. He unfortunately 
forgot the Vicar’s warning: 

‘“*T wonder,” he said at last, 
his mind conning over the time 
and distance, “if that could 
have been the bird I saw about 
ten o’clock this morning by 
Washbert’s ricks. Looked quite 
white tome. Would it?” 

“ That’s the bird,” said Major 
Ogle quickly, without any of 
the sober hesitation proper to 
a County Recorder. ‘* Bound 
to be. Ill ring up Helena the 
moment I get home. She'll be 
enormously relieved.” 

“Old James Halliburton 
thought it might have been a 
grey shrike.”’ 

“Shrike! A lot old Halli- 
burton knows!’ Major Ogle 
pulled his moustache indig- 
nantly. ‘“‘ Deaf as an adder. 
If a grasshopper-warbler was to 
come and sing in James Halli- 
burton’s ear, he’d think it was 
a jet fighter coming over, as 
like as not.” 

This was not the first time 
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James Bunbury had taken in 
the position as between the 
Vicar (who was finishing the 
‘History of the Birds of Hark- 
shire ’) and the County Recorder. 

‘**Nother sherry?” he said 
politely, taking Angela’s glass as 
well to refill it. 

Angela raised her head from 
her sewing. ‘‘I do wish,’’ she 
said to the room at large, “ that 
James would give up his silly 
old hens, which bring him in 
about £10 a year, and go in 
for budgerigars. We might have 
some money for something then. 
James, why don’t you ? ” 

James Bunbury gasped. He 
had put several years of inten- 
sive study into his hens since the 
war. They were solid depend- 
able hens and quite prolific. 
The thought of scrapping them 
with all their lovable idiosyn- 
crasies, and spending £30 on 
a solitary budgerigar ‘ brood- 
mare,’ as he put it to himself, 
appalled him. 

Ogle came to his rescue. “ Lot 
o’ coping in the budgie world, 
Helena tells me. Almost worse 
than horses. Can’t be sure 
they'll breed true to colour, 
either. Well, well! I must 
get home, and I’ll ring Helena 
Mannering the moment I do. 
Grey shrike indeed!” 

He bustled away, talking to 
the last. James Bunbury came 
back up the garden path, look- 
ing thoughtful. Quite apart 


from the threat to his beloved 
hens, he had suddenly realised 


that he had forgotten the dog- 
meat. 
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After lunch the Vicar, faced 
with the hatchet-burying cere- 
mony between the Mothers’ 
Union and the Women’s Insti- 
tute, told Mrs Westrup he wished 
to speak to Sam. 

“Sam,” he began, ‘ Colonel 
Bunbury saw a white bird with 
some sparrows down by Wash- 
bert’s ricks this morning. Do 
you think you could get down 
there and have a look for it? 
It might be a great grey shrike.”’ 

“T ain’t got narthen on,” 
roared Sam, “ what can’t wait. 
I'll goo right now. But I 
reckon that’s narthen only one 
o’ them beanisms.”’ 

“* What ?”’ said the Vicar. 

“Them beanisms. You mind 
that time there was them three 
white puttridges in a covey 


on old Matt Huggins’s barley 


stubble and that professor 
what’s up at London came to see 
*em? He told me they was all 
beanisms, them white ’uns.” 

‘You mean albinos,” 
Mr Halliburton. 

“* Beanos, were they?” 
roared Sam. ‘ Well, Vicar, I 
reckon this little owd bard may 
be a beano too. Same as a 
ferret. Red eyes and all, if we 
could only get to see the colour 
of ‘em. Id better take yar 
little owd gun ’’—he pointed to 
the Vicar’s ancient .410-bore 
collector’s gun standing in the 
corner of the room. “Du I 
see it, I'd better be sure than 
sorry !”’ 


said 





Sam had been a longshore- 
man at Blakeney in the Bad 
Old Days when the ‘ What is 
hit is history ’ school of thought 
had been predominant. What 
they missed were the only mys- 
tery birds in Norfolk. 

“Ought you, Sam?” said 
Mr Halliburton. ‘“ The law’s a 
bit different to what it was in 
the old days when you and I 
first met.” 

“ Different, is it?” retorted 
Sam with magnificent simplicity. 
‘“* There’s so many o’ them lors 
now, no one can’t possibly keep 
*em all.” 

“ T know, Sam, but I wouldn’t 
like you and me to get a name 
for not being strictly law-abiding. 
I know the Protection Acts are 
in a muddle, but we have to 
try and obey them. They hang 
a schedule on the police-station 
notice-board.”’ 

‘““Sheddles!” roared Sam, 
which made it sound far worse 
than ‘ Fiddlesticks!’ “I had 
them sheddles rid to me once 
by Constable Howe. There’s 
half on ’em bards what nobody’s 
ever heard of in Harkshire, and 
the other half’s a lot o’ fancy 
naimes. And supposin’ that is 
a little owd beano sparrer, du 
I hev to ask Albert Howe 
whether I can shute it? Why, 
he’d be whoolly riled. And 
do you suppose he’d pull! me 
even if that was agin the lor?” 

“Very well, Sam,” said the 
Vicar. He hoped vaguely for 





1 pull = arrest. 
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the best, though his conscience 
still worried him. ‘ You had 
better take the little gun, and 
some cotton-wool to put in its 
mouth if you do collect the 
bird.” 

With foreboding he went off 
to the village hall to face his 
flock of United Women, birds 
of a feather but, he always 
reflected sadly, so much more 
quarrelsome than jackdaws or 
starlings. 

Sam folded the ‘little owd 
gun’ into the capacious inside 
pocket of his gardening-jacket 
and pedalled away down the 
valley towards Washbert’s ricks. 
There he found with what un- 
canny speed rumour can spread. 
Mrs Mannering was there, anxi- 
ously scanning the heavens and 
the elm-trees, with a plate of 
selected birdseed and a cock 
budgerigar in a cage. Sitting 
against the ricks were Major 
Ogle and his brother-in-law, 
Captain Rupert Sparrow, both 
pillars of the Harkshire Hunt, 
with large race-glasses on their 
bosoms and sacks underneath 
them to protect their sterns 
from the damp ground. Beside 
them squatted Janet Ditherdale, 
who had seen the little gather- 
ing while hurrying home from 
Furzechester for the United 
Women’s whist-drive, and had 
temporarily abandoned that en- 
tertainment. Janet was famed 
throughout Harkshire as_ the 
only person ever to have identi- 
fied an Arctic tern on the 
Titchen in January, so she was 
plying Major Ogle with eager 
questions and trying coyly to 
borrow his binoculars. 
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“ Hullo, Sam! What are you 
doing ? ’’? demanded Major Ogle 
as Sam got off his bicycle. 

“TIT came here to see Mr 
Washbert about some thatch- 
ing - straw,” said Sam, who 
always held that a lie in time 
saved nine. “ But I ain’t seen 
him yet.” 

**] suppose you haven’t seen 
Mrs Mannering’s bird as you 
came along ? ’’ asked Major Ogle, 
raking the landscape. 

‘ Bird ?”’ said Sam. ‘* What, 
one o’ them little beggaridgers, 
begging your pardon, ma’am ? 
No, that I ain’t. Hev you lost 
one?” 

“T have, Sam,” said Mrs 
Mannering. ‘ It’s like this one, 
but pale grey. It broke out 
this morning. Cost me a lot of 
money.” 

‘* Most valuable bird,” said 
Captain 


Sparrow importantly. 
“Tf you should see it, Sam, 


keep it under close but un- 
obtrusive observation ”’ (Captain 
Sparrow had served in the Mili- 
tary Police) ‘‘and dial White- 
hall”—he stopped—*“ that is, 
dial Stoke Loyalty 313. Its 
eggs are worth thirty shillings 
each.” 

‘** Gawd love my heart alive,” 
said Sam, “if that ain’t a 
masterpiece.”’ Remounting, he 
pedalled swiftly away. It would 
never have done to be caught 
with the Vicar’s fire-arm in 
pursuit of an expensive bird 
like that. Not even P.C. Howe 
could have rescued him. 

On his way home Major Ogle 
stopped his car and ‘alerted’ 
the village school with such 
promises of reward that they, 
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in turn, alerted two neighbour- 
ing schools. Bands of eager 
scholars, birdseed in hand and 
whistling in a budgerigar-like 
manner, became a feature of 
the landscape for several miles 
around. 

Unknown to them, Tom 
Beacon, Mr Mannering’s head- 
keeper, on the day after the 
escape, presented himself at the 
back door with a handful of 
feathers wrapped in paper. “I 
reckon this must be your little 
owd bird, ma’am,” he said 
to Helena Mannering, “ and 
that’s a sparrow-hawk what 
done it!” 

** Where did you find those ? ”’ 
said Mrs Mannering sadly. 

** Agin the Cleeve under some 


Ii. 


After that anyone might have 


thought Stoke Loyalty would 
have subsided finally into its 


winter repose. For nearly a 
month nothing disturbed it at 
all, and even the school-children 
gave up the chase of the fabu- 
lous ‘ budgery bird,’ for which 
each expected a £5 reward. 
Then, about the fourth week 
in November, the foxhounds 
happened to be drawing the 
rough grass on the outskirts of 
the sewage farm. Colonel Bun- 
bury, who in those days could 
only afford to hunt on foot, 
was standing near the bottom 
end with Tom Beacon and Fred 
Crane, Mr Mannering’s keepers. 
A flight of small birds, put up 
by the hounds, rose out of the 
grass and flew away, glinting 
in the sunlight. 
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beech-trees. 
from here.” 
Mrs Mannering realised sadly 
that her dreams of wealth and 
fame had vanished overnight, 
and that she had spent a long 
cold afternoon in the dubious 
company of Janet Ditherdale 
and Major Ogle in quite the 
wrong direction. P.C. Howe, 
who had also been ‘alerted’ 
on the telephone, wrote at the 
bottom of a certain entry in 
the station day-book: ‘ Miss- 
ing object’ (Albert Howe drew 
the line at having to spell 
budgerigar) ‘ subsequently recov- 
ered dead. Cause of decease 
unknown. No inquest necessary.’ 
Then he turned with a sigh of 
relief to more serious things. 


That’s over a mile 


“Why, look, Tom!” ex- 
claimed James Bunbury. ‘“ One’s 
white! I wonder if it’s that 
bird I saw by Washbert’s ricks, 
the day Mrs Mannering lost 
her budgerigar.” 

“Sam Westrup was telling 
me about that bird,’ admitted 
Tom. “I ain’t seen it. The 
Vicar said that might be one 
o’ them grey butcher-birds, a 
Danishman like, what comes in 
winter. But Sam thought if 
that warn’t the beggaridger, 
that was narthen only one 0’ 
them beano sparrers.”’ 

Colonel Bunbury focused his 
glasses. ‘I can just see it sit- 
ting on the wire fence of the 
sewage farm,” he said. “It 
looks quite white. It’s about 
the size of a finch.” 

It was at that moment that 
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Captain Rupert Sparrow rode 
up. He always patrolled some 
remote corner where he hoped 
to ‘view him away.’ At his 
stirrup walked Mrs Simon Pop- 
kiss, in a white duffel coat and 
a white leather airman’s cap 
lined with fur. 

Captain Sparrow saw the three 
men staring. 

“Seen a fox?” 
eagerly. 

“No, sir,’ said Tom Beacon, 
“they ’on’t find no fox here. 
That’s only one o’ them little 
owd sparrows, I reckon.” 

This, to the head of the Clan 
Sparrow, did not go down at 
all well. The rider kicked his 
horse impatiently and the two 
moved on. ‘I don’t suppose 
that sort of man,” said Ursula 
Popkiss in a loud indignant 
voice, “knows one bird from 
another.”’ She always spoke as 
if those round her could not 
hear a word or did not exist. 
James Bunbury flushed with 
annoyance. He was sure he 
had seen a white bird, but said 
nothing. He would have a 
word with the Vicar later on. 

Ursula Popkiss had recently 
‘gone in for birds’ as she had 
gone in for so many other things 
in her time. She had realised 
that birds were in the news, 
and also that ninety per cent 
of field-naturalists carried cam- 
eras. She herself had for some 
time regretted the comparative 
scarcity of cameras at work in 
her usual haunts, the lawn 
meets, the yearling sales, the 
hunter trials and the town 
restaurants she favoured. So 
scarce were they that her por- 


he asked 
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trait had only appeared in ‘ The 
By - Prattler’ seventeen times 
in the last twelve months, in- 
stead of once a week as was 
her due, and she had felt that 
bird-watching might redress the 
balance in her favour. Since 
then she had done quite well. 
She had been televised at Stout- 
bridge nursing one of the newly 
arrived Honolulan surf-scoters. 
When the red-breasted goose had 
appeared at Stromness, she had 
luckily been staying nearby with 
a duke’s sister and they had 
been successfully filmed in tech- 
nicolour with the goose in the 
middle distance. It had proved 


a good deal more camera-shy 
than Ursula Popkiss, but all 
three were clearly recognisable. 
Ursula now rarely went any- 
where without her famous field- 
glasses (which had once belonged 


to King Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
and still had a tiny gold crown 
on the case) and slung behind her 
the high-powered deer-stalking 
telescope which Colonel Simon 
Popkiss had been found using 
with such absorption from a 
veranda at Cannes on the more 
mundane ‘ shore-birds’ of that 
resort. 

Of course, only the very rarest 
and most exclusive birds at- 
tracted Ursula Popkiss. She 
took no interest in common 
birds. A Petchora pipit, a 
harlequin duck, a king eider or 
a white-billed northern diver, 
she would go anywhere to see, 
and usually the exalted com- 
pany in which she watched them 
enhanced, in a subtle way, the 
value of her record. Few dared 
question the authenticity of a 
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semipalmated sandpiper watched 
by her at Scorn Castle, ‘ when 
I was staying with the duke.’ 
To ‘diagnose’ properly a rare 
bird which was not easy to 
recognise (and some were) she 
felt there ought to be a com- 
mittee consisting of Ursula Pop- 
kiss, Roger Bott, who was known 
all over England as ‘the tele- 
vision birdman,’ the Chief Con- 
servator of British Nature, and 
possibly one real ace among 
photographers, such as Cyril de 
Bourbon, who had forsaken bird- 
photography years ago for Clar- 
idges and the Taper Club. She 
always felt, however, that he 
could be lured back to birds in 
suitably exalted company. 

That evening, after hunting, 
Mrs Popkiss dropped in to Major 
Ogle’s house for tea. Colonel 
Bunbury had, in the course of 
the day, managed to assure 
Major Ogle that he had again 
seen a ‘small white bird’ in 
the grasses of the sewage farm. 
Recently two observers in north 
Harkshire had reported a flock 
of snow-buntings on the downs, 
and there were no previous 
records for the county. Major 
Ogle longed to disbelieve them, 
but now he felt that he himself 
might be in a position to out- 
flank this record with one of 
his own. And only the day 
before Mr Francolin, who was 
eighty-three, had insisted that 
a ‘snow-white owl’ he had 
seen hunting in daylight must 
be a snowy owl. Though highly 
incredulous, Major Ogle won- 
dered if possibly some unusual 
weather disturbance in Iceland 
or Greenland or Finmark might 
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have caused a sudden rush of 
Arctic birds. If it had, it 
would never do for Harkshire to 
miss the fruits of that invasion. 

Swiftly and volubly, in a 
dozen soldierly bursts of infor- 
mation and entreaty down the 
telephone, Major Ogle mobilised 
his trusty team of observers, 
who had done yeoman service 
in the Field Club from ‘ fungus- 
forays’ to the census of heron- 
ries and tree-sparrows. At 10.30 
A.M. precisely on the morrow 
they were to converge on the 
W.S.W. corner of the sewage 
farm, rubber boots and binocu- 
lars and all, and would not 
depart until they had ‘ diag- 
nosed ’ the strange bird. Ursula 
Popkiss was rather unwilling to 
be included in the team ; for to 
her 10.30 A.M. was an ‘ un- 


earthly hour,’ much too early 


for luncheon, and she was by 
no means sure if the company 
was sufficiently ‘ smart’ for her, 
even if the bird was a snow- 
finch and probably the first 
record for Britain. But she 
decided to make the effort. 

That same evening Colonel 
Bunbury, after shutting up his 
hens, stepped round to the 
Vicarage. 

“T saw that white bird again 
today,” he told the Vicar, ‘‘ and 
so did Tom Beacon; but we 
couldn’t get a clear view of it. 
It was feeding on the ground 
in rough grass with a lot of 
other small birds.” 

‘“‘ Then it wasn’t a grey shrike,”’ 
said the Vicar happily. “It 
may be what Sam calls a ‘ beano 
sparrow.’ ”’ 

“Tt might be,” assented the 
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Colonel. ‘“‘ Ogle was talking to 
Angela on the telephone at tea- 
time and saying something about 
a snow-bunting.” 

“In long grass?” said the 
Vicar, “‘ and quite white ? Most 
improbable. Ogle gets an idea 
in his head and then fits the 
bird to it, not the other way 
round. Some of his sight records 
in the last three years are most 
dubious, and as for Janet Dith- 
erdale’s ...! When my geese 
broke out last year and wan- 
dered down on the marshes, 
Ogle and Janet sat on the road 
with glasses babbling about 
‘snow geese’ until Sam turned 
up with a bucket and they all 
waddled back home behind him. 
It will be quite fascinating to 
see what bird they decide it is. 
Probably of no ornithological 
moment but of enormous human 
interest. The behaviour pat- 
terns of some naturalists are 
far weirder than those of the 
birds they study.” 


Major Ogle’s party, armed to 
the teeth with binoculars and 
telescopes, and in costumes sug- 
gestive of an amphibious com- 
mando raid (though Janet Dith- 
erdale preferred her well-tested 


boiler-suit), converged on the 
sewage farm next morning. They 
had to wait half an hour for 
Mrs Simon Popkiss, who ap- 
peared at last in white rubber 
thigh-boots and a magnificent 
tawny ponyskin coat with a 
lamb’s-wool collar. Most un- 
luckily, that happened to be 
the day selected by Major Coot 
of Furzechester (and earlier of 
Rumbellipur) to have a day 
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round his little ‘rough shoot,’ 
which embraced the marshes of 
the sewage farm. The latter 
place was always, as Major Coot 
put it, the bonne-bouche of the 
whole shoot before luncheon ; 
for there were usually three or 
four snipe in it, which could 
only be driven and caused more 
‘banging away’ than all the 
rest of the birds on the ground. 
Major Coot had shot driven 
snipe from Mandalay to Bihar, 
and the indignation of himself 
and his two fellow-guns, just 
as they had crept to their lairs 
behind the southern fence, at 
seeing, not their beaters, but 
Major Ogle’s ‘ team’ appearing 
from the flank and putting up 
every snipe in the wrong direc- 
tion, can be imagined. Simi- 
larly, it is easy to picture Major 
Ogle’s horror at seeing a line 
of men with guns lurking within 
fifty yards of where he had 
hoped to study his ‘ problem- 
bird.’ 

Both majors were ex-Qu’hais, 
with the liver and blood-pressure 
appropriate to those who have 
served years in the Orient, and 
they detonated spontaneously. 
What they said in the heat of 
the moment is best forgotten, 
though fragments of that dia- 
logue are quoted with bated 
breath in Stoke Loyalty to this 
day. Major Coot’s question on 
why the blank his blank snipe- 
shoot should be ruined by a 
lot of blank poops watching a 
blank sparrow was as nothing 
compared with Major Ogle’s 
insistence that the blank bird 
was a major ornithological prob- 
lem which had to be ‘ diagnosed.’ 
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Luckily, just before they came 
to blows, Janet Ditherdale col- 
lapsed into a runnel full of deep 
black mud and had to be helped 
out by all the men present, 
much to the detriment of their 
clothes. 

Both sides broke off the action. 
‘** Cocktail time, I think!” said 
Mrs Simon Popkiss happily, look- 
ing at the jewelled watch on her 
dainty wrist. ‘“‘ Come, Freddie ! 
We'd better all go to the ‘ Gar- 
goyle’!”’ The ‘Gargoyle’ in 
Furzechester was four miles 
away, but the only hostelry in 
that part of the county which 
had any pretensions to being 
smart. 

The team departed thither 
in their cars and the ‘ Gargoyle’ 
lounge-bar was soon pervaded 
with a subtle odour, such as 
clings round tidal estuaries. It 
caused other visitors to sniff 
and ask the barman if it was 
the annual luncheon of the 
Sharkboilers’ Union, and, if so, 
why must they come in their 
working-clothes. 


Major Ogle tried for the Bird 
again two days later, this time 
without Mrs Simon Popkiss, 
but with rather better results. 
It was a whitish bird and was 
occasionally visible among a 
flock of others, hopping, scuff- 
ling and sometimes fluttering 
for a few yards in the grass. 
The team lay on its stomachs, 
side by side as if at Bisley, and 
argued, and, as each member 
was using a glass of differing 
powers and cleanliness, there 
was a certain discrepancy in 
what they observed. When the 
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Bird had finally flown away, 
each member wrote down his 
or her recollection of its details. 
They all differed considerably. 
It had hopped, it had walked. 
Its flight was straight, and also 
undulating. Its head was pure 
white, sandy buff, and had black 
on the lores. One observer 
(with the weakest glasses) in- 
sisted that it had black stripes 
on the breast. There were dis- 
crepancies about its central tail- 
feathers, its median coverts and 
its back. In fact, it resembled 
most small birds when seen on 
the ground in a bad light. 
None of the written descriptions 
proved reconcilable with Major 
Ogle’s bird-books. After a pro- 
longed session in his smoking- 
room, a telegram was despatched 
to the Chief Conservator of 
British Nature, the Secretary- 
General of the Empire Fauna 
Preservation Society, and Lord 
Aldeburgh, on whose busy public 
career the bird-world had im- 
pinged more than once and who 
had ‘ornithology’ among his 
recreations in ‘Who’s Who.’ 
The telegram ran : 


‘ Remarkable passerine observed 


here today. Think con- 
firmation my diagnosis of 
considerable importance. 
Can put you up.—Ogle.’ 


Clearly it was either some Ameri- 
can immigrant or something 
‘new to Britain.’ 

Major Ogle even toyed with 
the idea of asking the B.B.O. 
to come down and record it 
on television, but decided against 
this. Quietly, however, he hoped 
with some confidence that both 
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he and Captain Sparrow would 
make their appearance later in 
the popular ‘Guess Why I’m 
Here ’ series. 

He had a busy and delightful 
time arranging accommodation 
among his neighbours for the 
three savants and got out, for 
Lord Aldeburgh’s benefit, a 
bottle of his own best hock 
and his nature-diaries ranging 


James Bunbury, waking as 
usual long before dawn, looked 
out on a still white world. He 
completed his indoor chores, 
then carefully swept away the 
snow in a circle near the hen- 
house and put down some wheat- 
straw for his ‘ girls’ to scratch 
about in for their corn. Half 
an hour later he tiptoed back 
to the low orchard fence with 
his gun. He had been consider- 
ably worried of late by a grey 
squirrel stealing from his hen- 
troughs, and earlier in the season 
it had raided his peas, his straw- 
berries and his walnuts and 
apples. From its lair high up 
in a hollow walnut-tree, it used 
to watch his comings and goings, 
and descend the moment his 
back was turned. 

James peeped cautiously over 
the hedge. His hens, unused to 
snow, had snatched a hasty 
breakfast and were back in 
their house, crooning and gurg- 
ling, until the weather im- 
proved. On the swept circle of 
straw, only a few hungry chaf- 
finches hopped, beak to ground. 
Quietly James slipped through 
the gate and walked towards 
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from Number 1 when he was 
eight years old to Number 57. 
As he saw Rupert Sparrow 
into his car about half-past ten, 
a thick carpet of snow covered 
the lawn. ‘“ Ah!” said Major 
Ogle, ‘* we shall find it’s a snow- 
finch; sure to! Wonderful 
things, birds. Come down ahead 
of the weather. Bring a sack 
to lie on tomorrow, Rupert!” 


the straw to see if there were 
any squirrel-tracks crossing the 
snow. He had not gone ten 
yards when a small bird, almost 
as white as the snow, rose at his 
feet and flew towards the downs 
beyond the orchard. What 
impulse possessed the Colonel 
at that moment will never be 
known. He flung up his gun and 
the white bird tumbled on the 
snow fifteen yards farther on. 
James picked it up with mixed 
feelings. This must be the 
mystery bird he had seen at 
Washbert’s ricks and on the 
sewage farm. He had never 
seen one like it before. Guiltily 
he thrust it in his pocket. He 
would get in contact with the 
Vicar after breakfast and, mean- 
while, not a word to anyone! 
Half an hour later, Major 
Ogle, gazing out at the unbroken 
white landscape, was wondering 
if he had not been hasty with 
his telegrams overnight. The 
thought of those ‘ far-called ’ 
experts shivering in the snow 
by the sewage farm and trying 
with frozen fingers to focus 
their binoculars on one moving 
white dot in a still whiter world 
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was, to say the least of it, 
forlorn. Should he turn out the 
Scouts for a preliminary recon- 
naissance ? Should he ‘ alert’ 
Algie Trogon, the Chief Con- 
stable, to put a policeman near 
the sewage farm to keep it 
undisturbed until they came ? 
His brain whirled. 

As he was finishing breakfast, 
the telephone rang. <A _ voice 
said ‘ Telegrams’ and then dic- 
tated a message which ended 
‘Sorry influenza Aldeburgh’ ; 
for Willie Aldeburgh, said by 
his critics, after a lifetime of 
subsidised meals at Government 
Houses, to be ready to go any- 
where for a free one, drew the 
line at foreign travel in snow- 
time. 

Presently the telephone rang 
again. Mark Scotterson, the 
Nature Conservator, was away 
in the north preparing to con- 
serve some of the more endur- 
ingly rugged portions of the 
Monadliadhs, and his personal 


The Vicar took an old copy 


of the Parish Magazine and 
laid the Bird carefully upon 
it. From a pigeon-hole in his 
desk he took a penknife, some 
cotton-wool and a tin labelled 
*‘ Powdered Arsenic.’ 

“A most remarkable speci- 
men, my dear Bunbury,” he 
said happily, as his long thin 
fingers deftly parted the breast 
feathers. ‘‘ Emberiza, I have 
no doubt, and calandra almost 
certainly by its measurements, 
though the B.M. will confirm 
that.” 
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assistant sent her appropriate 
regrets. 

As for General Rule, the 
Secretary-General of the Empire 
Fauna Conservation Society, he 
felt he had quite enough on his 
plate in the outposts of the 
world without bothering over 
‘remarkable passerines ’ in Eng- 
land. His blood thinned by 
years of big-game shooting in 
the tropics, he was not going, 
as the Society’s lynch-pin, to 
risk frostbite and double pneu- 
monia at a time when the 
Empire was disappearing almost 
as rapidly as its fauna. 

Major Ogle felt annoyed and 
yet relieved. In a few brief mes- 
sages he told his team of watchers 
to ‘stand down.’ Whether it 
was a snow-bunting or a snow- 
finch, or something American, 
the bird had quite enough snow 
locally to keep it happy in the 
neighbourhood for the next day 
or two. It must wait to be 
diagnosed. 


‘*What’s calandra?” said 
James Bunbury, whose Latin 
had stopped short at the cam- 
paigns of Cesar. 

“The common bunting, a 
nondescript, untidy bird, with- 
out beauty of flight or plumage 
and with a monotonous song, 
but ...,” the Vicar paused, 
“unquestionably polygamous. 
Perhaps that is its sole dis- 
tinction. We tend to associate 
polygamy in our minds with 
the more picturesque creatures : 
King Solomon, Turks, mahara- 
jahs, cock pheasants, film stars 
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and so on. One does not expect 
it in a humdrum bird that few 
could recognise.” 

He paused and dusted the 
peeled skin liberally with arsenic. 
“An albino of course, and a 
very unusual one. I have no 
doubt the Museum will be greatly 
interested. Your momentary 
impulse has set s0 many con- 
jectures at rest. Just think 
what Freddie Ogle and his band 
would have made of that bird 
by just watching it. We should 
have had something highly im- 
probable added to the county 
list on the most doubtful evi- 
dence, and I should have been 
reviled for refusing to admit the 
record when my book comes 
out!” 

“Tt’s not a protected bird, 
is it?’ asked James. 

“T really couldn’t say.” The 
Vicar dipped his fingers again 
in the arsenic. ‘“ And I doubt 
if the police would know if you 
asked them. Sam insists that 
there are so many laws nowadays 
we ‘can’t possibly keep ’em 
all.’ In any case, one common 
bunting more or less will make 
no difference to the county 
avifauna.” 


“TIT told you so,” said Sam 
Westrup to Tom Beacon in the 
‘George and Horn.’ “ That 
warn’t a beggaridger, but one 
of them beanos. And not a 
sparrer, nowther. That was one 


o’ them little owd lump larks 
what sit on the telegraft wires, 
only a beano.”’ 
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“Oh ah!” said Tom. ‘ They 
calls *°em a beano when they 
comes white, du they ? ” 

** Ah, and a melon when they 
comes black. You’ve got a lot 
of melons among your pheasants 
in Great Wood.” 


‘* What appalling nonsense ! ” 
said Ursula Popkiss. ‘“ You 
mean to say we nearly invited 
Willie Aldeburgh down to see 
a common bunting? I don’t 
believe it!” 

“But old Halliburton says 
it’s in the British Museum now, 
in the Bird-room. What a fool 
I should have looked asking 
those distinguished chaps down 
and scouring the countryside for 
a bird which was dead all the 
time ! ” 

*T couldn’t agree more,” said 
Mrs Popkiss. 

“That dam’ feller Bunbury,” 
grunted Major Ogle. ‘ And he’s 
a member of the Field Club too! 
There ought to be a rule provid- 
ing for the expulsion of people 
who do things like that. Unorni- 
thological conduct, J call it.” 

And that is why, as I hinted 
at the start, James Bunbury 
has not yet heard the last of 
his ‘moment of impulse.’ He 
is always conscious of a certain 
coldness at the annual general 
luncheon, but is saved by the 
fact that nobody quite knows 
how common the common bunt- 
ing is—that nondescript and 
not easily recognised polygamist 
—in the county of Harkshire, 
even if it is a protected bird. 
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It is a little late to wish Sir 
Winston Churchill many happy 
returns of 30th November, but 
surely no reader of ‘ Maga’ 
would care to allow that auspic- 
ious anniversary to pass without 
adding his voice to the voices of 
most of his fellow-countrymen. 
Sir Winston is more than a great 
statesman, more even than the 
man who in 1940 inspired us 
with sentences which ring in our 
ears even today and once put a 
nation in good heart for the 
tasks of war. He is a writer, an 
artist and—an institution. No 
man lives whose words, wise or 
witty or both, are more widely 
quoted ; and if all is not Winston 
that glitters, that it so often 
passes for Winston is itself a 
tribute to him. 

Now he is eighty years old, or 
rather young; for while some- 
times he carries the burden of 
his days a little wearily, as 
though only too well aware of 
it, at other times he is as the 
world will wish to remember 
him, brilliant, impish, wise and 
competent. Many talk —in 
Parliament and outside it—of 
who will take his place when he 
decides to retire, but indeed no 
one can really take his place, 
because no one is really com- 
parable with him, and when he 
makes his last bow, he will 
leave behind him an empty 
chair which no man, however 
gifted, can hope to fill. 


Parliament returned from the 


Recess in the mildest of moods. 
The Opposition debated without 
heat, and indeed with a qualified 
approbation, the foreign policy 
of the Government. Mr Robens 
lent Sir Walter Monckton a 
helping hand over the stile of 
the Dock Strike; and no one 
could find very much wrong 
with the Pests and the Food and 
Drugs Bills. The Opposition 
continued to wonder what Mr 
Bevan would do next and the 
Government to speculate on 
whether the New Year would 
find it with a new leader. In 
short there was a general dis- 
position to mark time. 


The truth is that the old 


session was lengthened out until 


the end of November, not 
through any desire on the part 
of the Commons, but to suit the 
needs of their Lordships, who 
found themselves with a lot of 
legislature to tidy up for the 
Royal Assent. The delay was 
not their fault, but arose out of 
the growing habit of the House 
of Commons of passing on large 
consignments of Bills to Another 
Place towards the end of July ; 
with the result that the Other 
Place, unwilling either to sit in 
August or to be treated like a 
rubber stamp, demanded further 
time for consideration in the 
autumn. So, while the Lords 
have been reasonably busy 
during October and November, 
the Commons have presented the 
appearance of a legislature killing 
time; so much so that once 
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more people began to ask if this 
bottle-neck could not be avoided 
in future by initiating more 
non-controversial legislation in 
the Upper House. The Queen’s 
speech on 30th November did 
little to change the Parliamen- 
tary mood. It lays down the 
programme for the next session, 
which can hardly fail to be 
the last of the present Parlia- 
ment; and it gives some in- 
dication of the platform on 
which the Conservatives will 
fight an election next autumn. 
The last session of any Parlia- 
ment is the breathing space 
before battle; and in it both 
Parties, while completing their 
preparations and executing some 
preliminary manceuvres, keep 
an eye, rather more steadily 
than heretofore, on opinion in 
the constituencies. They re- 


member, perhaps belatedly, that 
even Parliament has a master, 
and that the day is coming 
when the master will be allowed 
to crack his whip. 


How serious a setback to 
President Eisenhower are the 
recent Congressional Elections ? 
In spite of his personal interven- 
tion during the closing days of 
the contest, his Party has 
suffered defeat—not as heavy 
perhaps as many had expected, 
but bad enough to worry the 
Party bosses. The Democrats 
have won the House by a hand- 
some majority and will hold the 
Senate by a narrow but just 
sufficient margin. Of course no 
administration relishes a rebuff 
of this kind, less perhaps from 
the reflection on their past than 
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for the threat to their future. 
For the next two years the 
President will have to carry on 
with a hostile Congress. That 
in itself is a considerable incon- 
venience, although it is one 
that many Presidents, including 
Franklin Roosevelt, have had 
to endure. The new Speaker 
of the House will be a Democrat, 
and in the United States the 
Speaker has greater authority 
over procedure and (because he 
goes when the majority changes) 
is less detached from his Party 
than is the Speaker at West- 
minster. The Committees will 
all have Democratic majorities 
and Democratic Chairmen, and 
so will acquire certain powers 
which, if ruthlessly used, could 
gravely embarrass the Admini- 
stration. 

Nevertheless, the concern of 
the Republicans is less for what 
has happened in November 1954 
as for what may happen in 
November 1956, the date of the 
next Presidential Election. They 
should not be too pessimistic. 
They may recall many occasions 
when similar trends have been 
reversed two years later. They 
may also reflect that in the year 
of the Presidential election the 
victorious candidate almost in- 
variably carries a Congressional 
majority with him and that 
many an elector who may have 
lost, or never had, an affection 
for the Republican Party, still 
‘likes Ike’ and would see him, 
rather than anyone else, in the 
White House. It is not entirely 
fanciful to suppose that if Mr 
Eisenhower had not been the 
Republican candidate in the 
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election of 1952, the Congres- 
sional results would have been 
much the same as they were 
the other day and that 1952 
may be repeated in 1956. This 
is to assume that President 
Eisenhower, who still enjoys 
tremendous popularity among 
his countrymen, will be ready 
to run for a second term. 

As for the next two years, the 
President’s fortune or misfortune 
will depend upon how the Demo- 
crats use their victory. If they 
are content to be a reasonable 
Opposition, to judge each pro- 
posal of the Administration on 
its merits and to vote accord- 
ingly, the President will be no 
worse and may conceivably be 
better off than he is today. 
There is, however, the other 


possibility that the Democrats 
will exploit their success simply 


and solely with an eye on 1956. 
There is the precedent of 1930, 
when President Hoover, like 
President Eisenhower, lost his 
majority in both Houses. The 
United States was in the trough 
of the Great Depression and the 
Administration was as un- 
popular as any administration 
would have been in the circum- 
stances. President Hoover had 
remedies, which he was anxious 
to apply, and a great many 
Republicans still believe that if 
he had had the free hand 
President Roosevelt subse- 
quently had, he could have 
brought the country through its 
troubles more quickly and at a 
lower cost than had subsequently 
to be paid. But he never had 
a chance, for Congress rejected 
every plan he brought forward : 
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because they were bad plans, 
said the Democrats, because the 
Opposition did not want the 
country to recover until 1936, 
said the Republicans. Where- 
ever the truth may lie, the fact 
remains that the portrait of a 
baffied impotent man, with 
hardly an idea in his head, 
presented by the Democrats to 
the American electorate, was 
grossly unfair to President 
Hoover. He might not have 
succeeded, but at least he 
wanted to try, and Congress 
would not let him. The Ameri- 
can electors, most of whom did 
not follow events in Washington 
very closely, knew that the 
Depression was still with them 
and that nothing much had been 
done about it in the previous 
two years. They also considered 
that Hoover, as President, had 
the chief responsibility. The 
result in 1932 was such an 
electoral débdcle as the Repub- 
lican Party had never known 
before. 


Dr Malan ran into heavy 
weather over the choice of his 
successor. Everyone in South 
Africa was aware that he fav- 
oured Mr Havenga, the Minister 
of Finance and a moderate man, 
likely to inspire confidence 
among the people of British 
origin. He kept any Republi- 
can sympathies he had in the 
background and, while he had 
not liked some of the measures 
introduced by the Nationalist 
Government, and particularly 
the attempt to circumvent the 
Supreme Court, he travelled 
the Apartheid path with reason- 
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able grace. Above all, from 
his knowledge of finance and 
of the industrial structure of 
the country, he was well aware 
of the unfortunate results which 
would follow if South Africa 
severed or even weakened her 
connection with the Common- 
wealth. 

Mr Strydom is a man of very 
different temper and opinion. 
He is an extremist, prepared to 
carry the Government’s native 
policy to every possible length 
and determined to attack the 
connection with the Common- 
wealth at the first opportunity. 
Probably, as a rare concession 
to more moderate opinion, he 
will not try to take South 
Africa out of the Common- 
wealth, but will be content, 
for the moment at any rate, 
with a Republic on the Indian 
model. Mr Strydom has a 
strong following among the 
Transvaal Nationalists: the 
United Party, on the other hand, 
is divided on the subject. The 
leaders hoped that, if Mr 
Strydom won, Mr Havenga and 
his supporters would withdraw 
and set up a moderate group of 
their own, with which Mr Strauss 
and his friends might have made 
terms and even perhaps formed 
a coalition government; and 
that if Mr Havenga won, he 
would still have needed their 
support for the same end. But 
Mr Havenga has withdrawn 
altogether from public life. 

The younger members of the 
United Party, however, were 
suspicious of any such dealings 
with the enemy. They had 
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no faith in Mr Havenga, who 
first allowed his Party to be 
swallowed up by the Nation- 
alists and then meekly followed 
Nationalist policy. They feared 
that in any accommodation 
which he might make with Mr 
Strauss they would be asked to 
swallow some of their principles 
on native policy in return for an 
assurance that the Union would 
remain within the Common- 
wealth. 

They are a small band of ten 
or a dozen or 80, and can always 
be outvoted in the Party Con- 
gress and repressed by the 
Caucus, but being young they 
will have their day, as the old 
guard gradually disappears. 
Apart from their youth, their 
strength is that they want a 
distinct and intelligent native 
policy which will concede noth- 
ing to the unpractical theorists 
of the Nationalist Party. Their 
weakness, of which they are 
well aware, is that at present an 
overwhelming majority of the 
white population of the Union 
is against them. They have 
no hope of winning an election 
in the near future, but they 
believe that sooner or later the 
country will turn away from 
Apartheid and the racial hatreds 
it is breeding; and when the 
chance comes they want to be 
ready to take it. 

The future may depend not 
so much on what is happening 
in the Union as on what its 
neighbours in Rhodesia make 
of the Partnership plan. If this 
succeeds, there is, ready-made, 
an alternative policy to Apart- 
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heid ; for if Partnership works in 
Rhodesia, there is no reason why 
it should not be tried in South 
Africa too. 


In November the distressing 
case of the Kabaka of Buganda 
took a turn for the better. This 
happened at the expense of the 
Colonial Office and particularly 
of the late Colonial Secretary, 
who had stated categorically 
that Mutesa II. would never be 
allowed to go back to his 
kingdom. Possibly the sequel 
is another reminder of the un- 
wisdom in politics of using the 
word ‘never.’ The people of 
Buganda refused to accept the 
decision. They remained un- 
reconciled to their monarch’s 
exile and unwilling to allow 


anyone else to take his place ; 
and it seemed fairly clear that 
until he came back they did 


not propose to have anything 
to do with the new constitu- 
tional reforms. Buganda, which 
is by far the larger part of 
Uganda, was moving towards a 
deadlock. 

Now Mr Lennox-Boyd has 
given a fresh ruling—that in 
about a year, and on promise of 
good behaviour in future, the 
Kabaka will be permitted 
to return as a constitutional 
monarch. This was a wise 
and courageous decision. The 
original sentence of exile was 
high-handed and probably un- 
necessary. The present Royal 
House of Buganda is the most 
ancient in Africa, older even 
than that of Ethiopia, and other 
rulers in other lands have not 
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usually been punished for a 
failure to be sufficiently co- 
operative by being deprived of 
their thrones. Although it is a 
sound rule when dealing with 
dependent peoples to mean ‘no’ 
when you say it, and especially 
to go on saying ‘no’ when you 
have declared your decision 
final, every rule has its excep- 
tions, and in the long run, when 
you have made a mistake, the 
sooner you admit it the better. 
No Government Department 
cares to eat its words, and 
no doubt the Colonial Office 
has lately been having some bad 
moments with an indigestible 
and unpalatable diet; but if, 
when the excitement in Uganda 
has died down, a serious attempt 
is made to work the new con- 
stitution, Mr Lennox - Boyd’s 
action will be abundantly 
justified. 

The danger of course remains 
that in other countries of the 
Jolonial Empire people will seize 
on the idea that they have only 
to be troublesome enough in 
order to get what they want and 
to secure the removal of some 
unpopular decision. Uganda is 
not the only troubled Colonial 
land; in the West Indies and 
Malaya there are plenty of 
astute politicians who will hasten 
to draw what they think is the 
moral of this unhappy affair. 
Even more serious may be the 
effect in Kenya, where Mau Mau 
still smoulders and the new 
multiracial plan is finding critics 
among all the races concerned, 
and not least among the white 
settlers themselves. 
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That may be the price we 
shall be called upon to pay, not 
for a second thought that was 
right, but for a first thought 
that was wrong. The possibility 
may diminish a little the sym- 
pathy people have been feeling 
for the Governor of Uganda, 
Sir Andrew Cohen, who until 
this affair of the Kabaka had 
enjoyed outstanding success and 
won general esteem both inside 
and outside the colony. It 
would be a pity to allow a single 
mistake to mar so brilliant and 
promising a record; yet no one 
ean deny that a mistake was 
made and that it was serious. 


The fall of General Neguib on 
14th November was less un- 
expected in Cairo than it was in 
London. Since the extraordin- 


ary episodes of last February 


and March, something of the 
sort was bound to happen, that 
is, either General Neguib would 
cease to be President or Colonel 
Nasser to be Prime Minister. 
Earlier in the year Colonel 
Nasser struck too soon. He had 
got the Army pretty solidly 
behind him, but forgot that 
time was needed to sap the 
foundations of the tremendous 
build-up Neguib had been given 
at the time of and immediately 
after the departure of the 
king. Neguib, the people were 
told, was a liberator, a great 
soldier and statesman, a second 
Mustapha Kemal, who would 
turn the British out of the Canal 
Zone and do for Egypt what 
Ataturk did for Turkey. That 
was the legend, and _ the 
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Egyptians, as any other people 
would have been, were slow to 
shed pious beliefs which had 
been handed them so lavishly. 
So in March the quarrel was 
patched up, but obviously when 
one man had arrested and tried 
to depose the other, relations 
between them were bound to be 
strained. 

What happened afterwards 
was that gradually, bit by bit, 
all real power was removed from 
Neguib. His authority became 
so negligible that the daily 
newspapers did not even print 
the Presidential Gazettes and 
forgot to mention, or deliber- 
ately overlooked, his telegram 
of congratulation to Colonel 
Nasser on his escape from 
assassination. 

That assassination, which 
might have had such serious 
results, was a boon to the 
Colonel, enabling him to do 
what he might otherwise have 
hesitated to risk. Behind the 
attempt at assassination was 
the Muslim Brotherhood, now 
in process of being liquidated ; 
and the Brotherhood was sup- 
porting Neguib. How far 
Neguib supported the Brother- 
hood, and in particular its 
Terrorist wing, is at present 
uncertain. He was undoubtedly 
their one hope, the only man 
who could stand up to the 
Council of the Revolutionary 
Command. Obviously if he can 
now be associated in any way 
with the Terrorists, he will not 
be allowed to escape with so 
light a punishment as house 
arrest. 
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What is practically beyond 
doubt, and has been admitted 
by one of the captured would-be 
assassins, is that if the attempt 
against Colonel Nasser had suc- 
ceeded, Neguib would have been 
called upon to restore order and 
presumably to take over the 
Government for the time being. 
This does not necessarily make 
him an accomplice, but does 
indicate that he was a potential 
danger, a rallying-point for the 
disaffected ; and Egypt, for a 
rariety of reasons, is full of 
disaffected people. 

These events, of which the 
end is not yet in sight, might 
affect the fate of the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement about Suez. 
This was negotiated by Colonel 
Nasser, and every Egyptian 
knows that Neguib opposed it, 
and especially the Article which 
authorised the British to return 
to the Canal Zone in the event 
of war—an attitude for which 
he has won some support among 
the extremists. On the other 
hand, if the Army continues to 
back Colonel Nasser it is diffi- 
cult to see how any Opposi- 
tion, however well directed, 
can succeed. We, on the other 
hand, may reasonably speculate 
on the value of an Agreement 
made with so unstable a power 
as Egypt looks like proving to 
be. Reassurance on this point 
can come only from the Egyp- 
tians themselves and probably 
in the form of a repudiation of 
the late President. 


The arrival in this country of 
increasing numbers of Jamaicans 
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has created a situation of some 
difficulty. Their point of view 
is easily understood. Their 
island is over-populated and 
poor, and as citizens of the 
British Commonwealth they 
have at present an undeniable 
legal right to come here, where 
they find high wages, continuous 
employment, and all the ameni- 
ties of the Welfare State. So 
more and more Jamaicans have 
come, and in coming have 
created the problem. 

The neighbourhoods they have 
been favouring, like Birmingham 
and Brixton, are getting alarmed. 
There is as yet no question of 
any colour feeling. In most 
quarters of both cities a 
Jamaican is made as much at 
home as is a Pole—rather more, 
perhaps, because English is his 
native tongue. Nor is there at 
present any question of lack 
of employment, for both in 
Birmingham and Brixton work 
is available to all. The real 
difficulty is housing accommo- 
dation. Neither locality is able 
as yet to satisfy all the housing 
needs of its existing population, 
so in face of this influx of many 
hundreds of new arrivals, the 
Local Authorities must either 
allow them to fend for them- 
selves or give them houses on 
which their own people naturally’ 
feel they have a prior claim. 
‘Fend for themselves’ means 
too often the creation of over- 
crowding and new slums. The 
Jamaican, accustomed to the 
comparatively primitive housing 
conditions of his island, is not 
too particular about accommo- 
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dation. As many as ten men 
will sleep in one room, and the 
lucky man who has succeeded 
in acquiring a house promptly 
lets lodgings in it to his less 
fortunate brethren, making a 
big profit out of the business. 
The dilemma of the Local Auth- 
ority is therefore obvious. 
Either the newcomers must be 
given houses or flats, which can 
ill be spared, or the scandal of 
fresh slums will be created. 

If the influx continues, it 
will probably be necessary to 
restrict the number of Jamaicans 
allowed to emigrate here; but 
although this would be a 
perfectly reasonable step to take, 
the suggestion is bound to be 
made that they are being kept 
out because of their colour. The 


charge, though untrue, is likely 


to cause political embarrass- 
ment. The real solution, which 
will take time to carry through, 
is to make life a little more 
attractive in Jamaica, and, for 
that matter, in all the islands of 
the Caribbean. If the inhabit- 
ants are now looking for new 
homes, it is because existence in 
most of the islands offers little 
comfort in the present or hope 
of improvement in the future. 


‘Kind hearts are more than Coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’ 
So wrote Tennyson. But the 
lines will bring little comfort to 
those blue-blooded folk whose 
feelings last summer were 80 
grievously hurt by Mr Pine and 
his book ‘ They Came with the 
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Conqueror.’+ They may have 
used those very words when 
explaining the origin of their 
family to some admiring friend. 
‘Oh, yes,’ they would say light- 
heartedly, ‘my ancestor came 
over with the Conqueror and 
fought at Hastings.’ Now it 
will not be so easy, thanks to 
Mr Pine, and as he was first an 
Assistant Editor of Burke’s 
‘ Landed Gentry ’ and since then 
has been Editor both of the 
‘ Landed Gentry ’ and the ‘ Peer- 
age,’ he presumably knows what 
he is writing about. 

First, there is the plain ques- 
tion of figures. William, thinks 
Mr Pine, probably had about 
12,000 men in the fighting line 
at Senlac ; and if that army was 
like any other army, this may 
well mean that Mr Pine is right 
when he puts the whole expedi- 
tionary force at 5,000 knights 
and from 40,000 to 50,000 
followers, most of whom were 
non-combatants. That sounds 
enough to provide a satisfactory 
ancestry for a lot of people, even 
if we rule out the non-combat- 
ant followers as too plebeian 
and concentrate on the fighters. 
Mr Pine, however, allows us 
more latitude. A far larger 
number of Normans, he insists, 
came over before or after the 
Conquest than came over with 
William himself. Before the 
Conquest there was Edward the 
Confessor’s well-known addic- 
tion to the Normans, which 
brought across the Channel many 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 





1 * They Came with the Conqueror.’ 


By L. G. Pine. (Evans.) 
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aspirants to the Royal favour 
and to the crumbs that might 
fall from the Royal table. After 
Senlac had been fought and 
won, many more hurried over 
to share the pickings. Their 
purpose was predatory rather 
than heroic, even though one 
day their descendants would 
claim that they came over with 
the Conqueror; and so in a 
sense they did come. The infil- 
tration, Mr Pine believes, lasted 
in all for about two hundred 
years and accounted for perhaps 
one-tenth of the population of 
those days. So there is Norman 
blood in plenty for us all, if we 
want it, which Mr Pine quite 
clearly does not. 

He moves on to draw a 
clear and legitimate distinction 
between Norman blood and a 
proven Norman descent. Al- 
most everyone in England prob- 
ably has a few drops of Norman 
blood in his veins, but proven 
Norman descent is another 
matter altogether. Mr Pine 
declares that more of this 
can be found in the United 
States than in this country—a 
statement which will come as a 
shock to anyone who may have 
believed that hardly any Ameri- 
ean could trace his ancestry 
beyond the so-called Cavaliers 
of Virginia or the Pilgrim Fathers 
of New England. Even those 
origins are not above suspicion, 
and it has been suggested that 
the Queen Elizabeth could not 
hold the company now alleged 
by their descendants to have 
crossed the Atlantic in the May- 
flower. However that may be, 
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Mr Pine turns with relief to his 
own land and, starting with the 
Dukes, saunters in his leisurely 
deflating way through the aris- 
tocracy to the squirearchy. The 
Dukes come very badly out of 
his examination, being knocked 
over like ninepins. Out of 
eighteen United Kingdom duke- 
doms (excluding Royalty) only 
nine are of Norman descent, and 
most of these are doubtful. 
Neither the Churchills nor the 
Spencers have it. The Bentincks 
are Dutch. The Percys are 
Smithsons. The Montagus are 
Ladds. The Wellesleys are Col- 
leys. The Howards go back to 
a thirteenth-century yeoman. 
No one knows for certain who 
the first Russell may have been, 
possibly a minor gentleman in 
the reign of Richard II. And 
everyone knows that the first 
Cecil (outside the company of 
the Dukes, but very near it) 
came not from Normandy but 
from Wales. This does not mean, 
of course, that Norman blood 
does not run in the veins of most, 
if not all of the Dukes; but this 
would have come through the 
female line and therefore, by 
the strict rules of the game, 
cannot be taken into account. 
The rest of the Peerage fares 
little better at Mr Pine’s hands. 
He asserts that perhaps twenty 
of our legislators can make good 
their claim to descent from the 
Normans in the male line. This 
comparatively meagre record 
should not worry them too much. 
The Wars of the Roses, followed 
by the reigns of the Tudors, when 
a coronet was often, and Royal 
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descent was always, a qualifica- 
tion for the axe, saw to it that 
very few of the great Norman 
families survived into the seven- 
teenth century. 

The Barons, Knights and 
Gentry do rather better. In- 
deed, the lower Mr Pine gets in 
the social scale, the more benign 
his conclusions become. But he 
believes that apart from a hand- 
ful of families like the Marris’s, 
the Giffards, the Malets and the 
Gresleys, we shall find very few 
descendants in the male line, 
though there are plenty of 
Norman names and traces of 
Norman blood. 
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It may be good fun, but not 
to those whose cherished bubbles 
Mr Pine has pricked; and it 
may well be that as a result of 
his researches he is finding most 
of the doors of the surviving 
stately homes of England closed 
in his face. Let it be added that 
in a book with some pretensions 
to genealogical precision it is a 
little astonishing that the indexer 
should apparently have confused 
the Courtenays and their historic 
earldom of Devon, on which 
Gibbon wrote some famous lines, 
with the Cavendishes and their 
much later dukedom of Devon- 
shire. 
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